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THE 
NATIONAL REVIEW 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH 
JANUARY 1949 


T is comforting to reflect, in a revolutionary age, that 

January still follows December without challenge in any 

part of Christendom. That ancient institution, the Julian 
Calendar, has accordingly introduced us to a new year, and 
we offer our readers the good wishes appropriate to it. Happily 
for the Commonwealth, another institution of equal antiquity 
enters 1949 with a universally welcome addition to its strength. 
On December 15 Princess Elizabeth’s baby son was christened 
at Buckingham Palace, and on the following day the first 
photographs of him appeared in the papers. This infant is 
still no more to us than a tiny somnolent face, but he is already 
the object of world-wide affection and curiosity. 


What’s in a Name ? 


AMES are proverbially unimportant, but they are 
Necrainy not so when the bearer is in the direct line 

of succession to the Throne. A name so circumstanced 
may become a household word to millions, and may be used 
by future generations to connote the art and the literature, 
the thought and the manners, of an entire epoch. The 
Victorian Age depended for its existence quite as much upon 
the choice of a name as upon the personality and longevity 
of a great queen, or the fecundity of a great period in our 
history. If the baby of to-day were to become the Sovereign 
of to-morrow, he could choose to reign as King Charles, King 
Philip, King Arthur or King George. The last would place 
him in a safe and respectable dynastic tradition, but would 
be regretted by some at least of his subjects as insufficiently 
original. On the other hand, Arthur—though congenial 
perhaps to the Celtic fringe—might well be regarded as too 
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Idyllic. The choice of Philip would lead to a curious com- 
plication, because the name is not unprecedented among 
English Kings, Bloody Mary’s husband having enjoyed during 
her lifetime the status not of Consort, but of King Regnant. 
It would therefore be technically correct that the style should 
be Philip the Second ; but Protestant sensibilities would be 
lacerated by this retrospective homage paid to the man who 
launched the Armada against our shores. We are left with 
Charles, which has been given pride of place, and which will 
anyway be the Prince’s effective name for the time being. 


A Suggestive Revival 


O one need fear that our Royal Family are consciously 

plotting a return to Stuart Absolutism, since it has 

been officially stated that the name was chosen for 
private and personal reasons! But its historical associations 
are obvious and fascinating, and they provide a suitable 
theme for political cogitation, as well as for antiquarian 
research. For the 17th century, to which the name sugges- 
tively directs our thoughts, was the Great Age in our political 
evolution, and many of the issues which distracted us then 
distract us still. One great issue in particular—part political 
and part emotional—has not only survived but has greatly 
extended its range, and has combined with other forces to 
produce a constitutional conundrum of the most perplexing 
kind. This is the issue between Nature’s Commonwealthsmen 
and Nature’s Cavaliers, which appears—in its essential fea- 
tures—to be perennial. Those two terms—Cavalier and 
Commonwealthsman—have of course a precise historical 
reference, which need not detain us. But they have also, we 
believe, a more general significance, since they represent a 
dichotomy which has been and which remains quite evident 
among all those who enjoy—to whatever extent and however 
grudgingly—a share in the English political tradition. 


The Eternal Cavalier 


ODERN Cavaliers do not, indeed, ascribe to the 
person who wears the Crown the same supernal and 
supernatural powers as the original Cavaliers ascribed 
to his Stuart ancestors. Deep respect and boundless affection 
remain for the flesh and blood of Royalty, but the almost 
mystical reverence which was once felt for the King is now 
reserved for the Crown ; for the immortal principle of Mon- 
archy, rather than for its mortal—and necessarily fallible— 
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embodiment. Thus, while Absolutism has given way to 
Constitutional Kingship, the Cavalier spirit has lost none of 
its ardour, since it derives from a firm belief in the superiority 
of monarchical institutions and an equally firm disbelief in the 
sufficiency of Pure Reason as a means to human progress and 
happiness. “‘ Human kind” says Mr. Eliot, “‘ cannot bear 
very much reality,” and the Cavalier recognises that any 
system of government must have irrational overtones, if it 
is to remain sound and command enthusiastic loyalty as well 
as mere acceptance. If he is an honest Cavalier—(and 
dishonest Cavaliers are a menace)—he will not only be per- 
fectly aware himself that these overtones—the precious 
symbols of Monarchy—are irrational, but he will not hesitate 
to cure others of any tendency to adhere or to revert to old- 
fashioned mysticism with all the hocus-pocus which obsolete 
cults engender. 


The Eternal Commonwealthsman 


ATURE’S Commonwealthsman may acknowledge the 
Nicsats of the Crown as a functional device, as a con- 

venient bauble to bemuse the vulgar: but he is un- 
willing to regard it as a fundamental and indispensable element 
in the Constitution. His mind is not indeed innocent of all 
illusion: he is not a consistent realist. Social Equality and 
Popular Sovereignty, Republicanism and Federalism—these, 
and other cloudy abstractions, make a powerful appeal to his 
emotions. He resents distinctions of all kinds—social, 
political and commercial—and yearns for a general casting 
down of barriers and melting of hearts all over the world. 
Yesterday he was a Liberal: to-day he is a Socialist. After 
the First World War he put his trust in the League of Nations : 
after the Second, nothing loth, he has given his heart to UNO. 
He is always acutely sensitive to the claims of Morality, but is 
apt—for this very reason—to disdain the precepts of political 
wisdom, since he refuses (like Sir Stafford Cripps the other 
day in the House of Commons) to recognise any distinction 
between private and public morality. He thus all too often 
confounds Politics and Morals when it is most essential that 
their respective claims should be separately considered, and 
the cold clear stream of commonsense becomes a quagmire of 
muddle-headedness and unction. 


The Old Issue in a New Form 


HE theoretical and temperamental issue between Cava- 
liers and Commonwealthsmen does not, therefore, belong 
exclusively to a bygone Age: it is emphatically a live- 
and-kicking issue as we go to press. Mr. Churchill’s human 
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insight and his sense of the unfolding drama of history are 
unequalled in public life. and he has unmistakably shown 
his awareness of this old issue underlying the present Imperial 
controversy. At the beginning of his speech in the Debate 
on the Address he said that “ for some years the tendency of 
Socialists and Left-Wing forces had been to gird at the word 
‘Empire’ and to espouse the word ‘ Commonwealth ’— 
because Oliver Cromwell cut off King Charles’s head and all 
that... .’’ The stage may be larger now, and the stage- 
properties more elaborate: but the argument is still sub- 
stantially the same, as readers of Mr. H. V. Hodson’s absorbing 
article on a later page will readily agree. Is the Crown a 
luxury, or is it a necessity ? If the 17th-Century Common- 
wealth perished for want of the Crown, can the the 2oth- 
Century Commonwealth survive without it? These are the 
vital questions, and Nature’s Cavalier instinctively gives one 
answer, Nature’s Commonwealthsman another. 


Exit the Enfant Terrible 


HE events which have brought this issue abruptly to 
the fore are the repeal by Eire of the External Relations 
Act—under which the Crown was recognised for certain 
purposes—and the arbitrary decision of the United Kingdom, 
Australian and New Zealand Governments to treat the new 
Irish Republic on “‘ factually’ the same terms as if it had 
not deliberately and ostentatiously severed its last formal 
link with the Commonwealth. The action of Eire, though 
its timing is most unfortunate and its possible sequel momen- 
tous, is in itself neither surprising nor particularly important. 
Ireland is an enfant terrible : a mother-country, yes, but also 
a child—and a most ungrateful child. The Irish owe quite as 
much to us as we owed to the Normans, but their sense of 
ancient glory has made them difficult pupils, and has caused 
their Risorgimento to be vitiated by jealousy and rancour. 
Few Englishmen would now deny, or seek in any way to excuse, 
the wrongs which their forebears inflicted upon the bodies 
and souls of Irishmen in the past. The memory of those 
wrongs, and the enduring grievance of the Protestant Succes- 
sion, may to some extent explain the Irishman’s inveterate 
objection to the Crown as the emblem of State within his 
own domestic frontiers. But it is hard to imagine any reason 
other than the most ignoble—the desire to keep an uneasy 
Coalition together by pandering to obsolete prejudices—for 
the untimely volte face of Mr. Costello. 
Much might be said about the calumnious propaganda 
which the most responsible personalities in Eire have for 
some years past been pouring out against us in regard to the 
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Partition, which they are pleased to say we have imposed 
upon their country. And much might also be said about 
Eire’s attitude during the recent struggle for the survival of 
civilization. But for the purpose of the larger argument it 
is only necessary to observe that Mr. Costello’s Act has dealt 
a shrewd blow to the Commonwealth—not indeed by the 
withdrawal of Eire itself, which is a comparatively trivial 
matter, but by the probable repercussions in India, where 
Congress has already passed a resolution against continued 
membership of the Commonwealth, and by the inducement 
which it has given to our own Government to gravitate 
listlessly from reckless concession to surrender at discretion. 


Hodson’s Choice 


HE choice which lies before us—before ali members of 

the Commonwealth equally—is the choice between con- 

solidating our system in its present form, and exploring 
the terra incognita of a Crownless Commonwealth ; between 
an up-to-date adaptation of the Augustan policy of coercendum 
intra terminos tmpertum—(needless to say, without physical 
coercion)—and a policy of unlimited expansion by means of 
unlimited concession. Mr. Hodson’s choice is unequivocally 
the former of these alternatives. The author of Twentieth 
Century Empire must certainly rank as a progressive in 
Commonwealth matters ; yet he takes his stand foursquare 
for the indispensability of the Crown. Some people might be 
tempted to feel that so authoritative a verdict disposed of 
the need for any further argument. We must, nevertheless, 
in addressing our minds to this excruciating dilemma, take 
stock impartially of the respectable arguments on either side, 
since there is an excess of truculent dogmatism, and a dearth 
of reasoned conviction, in the world to-day. 


The Ultra-Commonwealth Argument 


N the present situation Nature’s Commonwealthsman 
] mice be expected to argue as follows : 

“T do not dispute that the Crown is an object of great 
sentimental value—and of some constitutional value—to the 
Anglo-Saxon nucleus of the Commonwealth. To the older 
Dominions it symbolises their separate national sovereignties 
and their common racial origin. Exceptions to this rule, such 
as the French Canadians, are manifestly special cases, and 
cannot be accepted as countervailing evidence. In general, 
the ‘‘ Gentiles ’’ of the British Commonwealth look upon the 
Crown as the trade mark of an alien domination. Such of 
them as have monarchical leanings can see no reason why 
they should acknowledge the British Crown, while many of 
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them have republican traditions or aspirations and are strongly 
averse to a crown of any kind. A further complicating and 
embittering factor is religious diversity. Why, for instance, 
should the King choose Christmas Day to broadcast to his 
peoples, when only a minority of them are Christians ? And 
why should Roman Catholics pay fealty to a dynasty whose 
fortunes were founded upon its opposition to their Faith ? 


An All-Embracing Commonwealth 


% ET Iam convinced that, with all its faults, the Common- 
wealth has the makings of a sound and useful institution. 
So convinced am I of this, indeed, that I would not 
allow any bric-a-brac from the Past to obstruct its future develop- 
ment and progress. But for changes, which were denounced at 
the time as disruptive and revolutionary, it could never have 
survived as long as it has; and such changes will always be 
essential to its continuance. Our achievement so far is that 
we have evolved a united, while completely rejecting the 
conception of a unitary, Commonwealth. But while the fact 
of paramountcy has been eliminated, the fancy remains to be 
exorcised. This can only be done by removing the shibboleth 
of the Crown, thus creating a Commonwealth whose only 
formal bonds would be an established right to make certain 
arrangements for mutual assistance and benefit—such as trade 
preferences—and a common citizenship in matters not 
repugnant to the internal systems of the member States. 
“What a splendid prospect this would unfold! What a 
magnificent opportunity, not only for us, but for the whole 
world! A Commonwealth which would embrace every sort 
and condition of State—great and small, monarchical and 
republican : this would indeed represent an important step 
forward in the direction of World Unity. Eire and India— 
perhaps even France—could belong, forgetting past injuries 
and quarrels. The Scandinavian Kingdoms could join, 
without any insulting appearance of subordination to the 
House of Windsor. But these are only instances : the number 
of new adherents might be much larger, and the Common- 
wealth might soon grow into a vastly more powerful and 
comprehensive association than it has ever been in the Past, 
or could ever otherwise conceivably become.” 


The Cavalier Counterblast 


UR friend the Eternal Cavalier would not, of course, 
allow these contentions to pass unchallenged. 

“‘ Your idealism,” he might say, “‘ though admirable, 

is unequal. For the Crown—an ancient institution of proved 
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worth—you express only a faint, condescending and strictly 
limited approval; while for your precious Commonwealth 
citizenship—which will, I should say, be hard to establish 
without the happy accident of a common Crown—your 
enthusiasm is naive and immoderate. 

“Has it not occurred to you that such an omnium-gatherum 
of States as you suggest—dissimilar in character, constitution 
and tradition—might not only tend to resemble UNO—(a 
sufficiently grave disqualification !)—but also to be viewed 
as a serious rival by that organisation, and in particular by 
its chief promoter, the United States? The matter of 
preferences, to which you so cheerfully refer, would be quite 
enough to destroy the precarious harmony of the Western 
Powers, since the principle of ‘family first’ in all things, 
which is vital to the co-operative life and development of the 
existing Commonwealth, could not be extended to an 
unlimited number of loosely associated States. Much better 
surely to consolidate and improve our own system intra 
terminos than to weaken its coherence and natural affinities 
by a policy of unlimited expansion. It is so easy to be 
seduced by the pursuit of untried shadows from the substance 
of a fellowship whose worth has been proved in fire. 


The Golden Circle of the Crown 


" N the subject of the Crown I consider that your 
remarks are equally misconceived. To be obsessed by 
the personal, dynastic or racial aspects of this matter isa 

sure sign of political adolescence. My loyalty is not to George 

the Sixth as a man—(though I deeply admire his qualities) — 
nor to the House of Windsor purely as such—(though it seems 
to me as good a dynasty as any). And as for race theory, 

I am quite prepared to leave that to the Germans and the 

Jews! But the Crown is a sublime institution, which towers 

above the base dissensions of party, race and creed, and it 

commands my entire devotion. As it happens, our Ruling 

House is not of English extraction: yet it has become 

acceptable—and much more than acceptable—to the English, 

as well as to many other races. The religious objection is 
admittedly a more serious one: but there is every reason 
to hope that a universal diminuendo of religious passion, and 
the well-known eclecticism of the Crown in regard to religious 
establishments, may together deter Commonwealth statesmen 
from sacrificing political contentment to bigotry and 
fanaticism.” 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 
The Time for Decision 


HE theme of this discussion between Commonwealths- 

man and Cavalier is no longer one which we can afford 

to treat in a leisurely post-prandial spirit. Until lately 
it could be debated convivially, in the abstract, and with 
no oppressive sense of urgency: but now it is a matter 
which calls for immediate attention and decision on the part 
of our statesmen. The Government’s present policy is only 
an apology for a policy—at least it is a policy for which they 
should some day be forced to apologise—if only to themselves. 
It is a shoddy, makeshift policy, an attempt to keep a great 
Commonwealth problem at bay by executive action of a most 
unusual kind. But on such an issue as this there can be no 
solution by half-measures, and chronic indecision is unthink- 
able. Our Government —in consultation with other Govern- 
ments of the Commonwealth—must choose, and choose soon, 
between acknowledging the indispensability of the Crown— 
and thereby treating as foreign any State, however friendly, 
which is unwilling to follow suit—and admitting a new 
category of member-State, not necessarily owing allegiance 
to the British Crown, and not necessarily even monarchical. 
Hard as this dilemma undoubtedly is to resolve, The 
National Review is prepared—in the absence of spectacular 
new evidence—to give its full and unflinching support to the 
line which has been taken in this number by Mr. Hodson— 
and by our Eternal Cavalier ! 


The Making of the Commonwealth 


ET none imagine that the chord struck by the King in 
Ls deeply impressive broadcast on Christmas Day can be 

allowed to fade out of the life of the older nations of the 
Commonwealth without incalculable loss. It was heartening 
to hear the clear tones of His Majesty’s voice, and the simple, 
human words in which he spoke of his illness and of the 
distress which he has involuntarily caused. For Kingship in 
the Commonwealth now stands for a sense of family unity 
which is vital to its life. While the Commonwealth was 
growing, England could claim the loyalty of the younger 
peoples because she provided single-handed for their defence. 
But they are now equal members of an entirely different 
system which they themselves have shaped. While England 
was building up the Asiatic and African Empires of the 
Victorian and Edwardian age, it was they that built up the 
Commonwealth of Nations. Its history is their history until 
Germany’s challenge to the whole system brought them and 
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the Old Country together in its defence. Till that time, 
England’s role was largely to adapt herself to their con- 
stitutional development and to keep them safe. 


Canada First 


the original creator of the Commonwealth. The impulse 

towards responsible government stemmed from her, with 
Durham to interpret it; she was a long way the first to 
confederate and weld her provinces into a national State ; 
she would at that time have become the Kingdom of Canada 
if English statesmen had not preferred the term ‘‘ Dominion ”’ 
as less challenging to the United States ; she was the originator 
and unswerving pioneer of Imperial Preference. Like her, 
the other Dominions grew to national stature by the force of 
their own natures, the creative urge of their own enterprise, 
the binding sense of their own nationhoods, and the strong 
instinct for freedom inherited from their original British, 
French, Dutch and Huguenot stock. But Canada is the 
greatest, as she was the first. Her undeveloped resources are 
enormous ; she will be the equal in every way of all but what 
one may call (in terms of population) the millionaire Powers 
before this century is out ; and her geographical position is a 
commanding one, for she faces two oceans and controls 
essential air routes. The future of the Commonwealth will 
be determined by the course she takes. 


[: constitutional and political initiative indeed Canada is 


The Crown and Imperial Preference 


HERE has been no question of the unity of the Common- 

wealth in defence of its members and of its way of life. 

Two World Wars have shown how firm that unity can 
be under stress, and also what it means to England and the 
whole civilisation of the West. For it was, not Britain alone, 
but Commonwealth unity and power, which saved that 
civilisation between 1940 and 1942. But it needs an active 
policy of co-operation and a focus of loyalty to mark its unity 
and its difference from other co-operative multinational 
groups in time of peace. 

The Crown is its traditional focus, as the preamble to 
the Statute of Westminster plainly sets out, and the 
active policy which unites it is Imperial Preference. We 
are therefore glad to publish this month, in addition to 
Mr. Hodson’s article on ‘‘ The Crown and the Common- 
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wealth,”’ a brilliant article on Imperial Preference by Mr. 
Julian Amery, who is following his father worthily as an 
exponent of that theme, and who is completing the official 
life of Joseph Chamberlain, carried only to the verge of the 
Tariff Reform campaign by Mr. J. L. Garvin before his death. 
Mr. Amery is right in declaring that Imperial Preference is 
“the only continuous practical expression of the Common- 
wealth relationship.’’ Inaugurated by the Dominions, it has 
contributed greatly to their growth and to the common 
strength which carried us through the war. But itis now of 
greater importance to them than ever; to weaken on it as 
a binding principle, and still more to sacrifice it to other 
temporary expediences, as the present United Kingdom 
Government has done, is treason to the Commonwealth. 


The United Kingdom and Canada 


HE test case, of absolutely critical importance, is in 

our immediate trade relations with Canada. Canada 

greatly expanded her production of food and some other 
essential things to meet this country’s urgent needs in the 
war. She has also made gifts and loans to this country of a 
scale and on terms far more generous in proportion to her 
population than those accorded us by the United States, 
immensely valuable as the latter have been. She was assured 
again and again in the course of the war that she could count 
upon this country’s capacity and readiness to take her 
products after it. In 1945 Sir Ben Smith, and in 1946 Mr. 
Morrison renewed these assurances, and appealed to her for 
more wheat, fish, eggs, cheese, bacon and meat. Her pro- 
ducers accordingly went all out to maintain this country’s 
supplies, and thereby, at our instance, increased their depen- 
dence upon the market promised in the British Isles. 

It is appalling to learn that since the exhaustion of the 
first American credit at the end of 1947 this country has 
been steadily defaulting on the undertakings which it 
gave, and that contracts have been terminated with cynical 
abruptness by the Ministry of Food. The result in Canada 
is disastrous. The timber, fish-canning and hog-raising 
industries have expressed the keenest resentment; so have 
the apple-growers, who have been forced by this country’s 
unreliability to uproot no less than 240,000 trees ; and there 
has naturally been an almost universal loss of confidence 
in the United Kingdom Government’s good faith. The 
picture was painted with refreshing candour in a leading 
article of The Times on December 20; the Opposition should 
insist on debating it in both Houses after the Christmas recess. 
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A Calamitous Record 


OME of the causes for this calamitous state of affairs, 
Sex as the rise in dollar prices, were no doubt beyond 

our control; but there is absolutely no excuse for the 
lack of ordinary foresight and decent consideration which 
alone can account for a great part of it. It is in fact a glaring 
example of what follows from too much control of commerce 
by the State—the system of bulk purchase, the conclusion 
of random bilateral arrangements, the direction of exports 
to this country or that in a hand-to-mouth manner—and, 
worst of all, the subordination of the whole system of Imperial 
Preference to the exigencies of financial dependence on the 
United States. 

There is, we fear, no satisfactory remedy to be found in 
bilateral trade with Canada, though the Canadian complaint 
that exports which were urgently required by her have been 
diverted to other markets should be sifted and in every 
possible way redressed. But a great development of multi- 
lateral trade within the Empire as a whole can unquestionably 
be attained by expanding instead of stinting the policy of 
Imperial Preference. Despite its professions, this Government 
has for its own convenience been selling the birthright of 
fellow-members of the Commonwealth for a mess of American 
pottage, which, however generously presented, is inconsistent 
with the cohesion and development of the Commonwealth. 
It is this country’s duty, and also its paramount interest, to 
build up the strength of the Dominions by every means— 
and they are many—which it commands. It is the para- 
mount mission of the Conservative party to put that policy into 
effect. 


Mr. Eden’s Empire Tour 


therefore warmly congratulate Mr. Eden on having 

received and accepted an invitation to visit Australia 

and New Zealand from the two Dominion Govern- 
ments. We understand that he will return by Canada and be 
back in this country by the end of March. It is of vital 
importance to this country that political opinion in all three 
Dominions should be known and understood ; and Mr. Eden 
is an experienced political traveller, who may be trusted to 
represent his country worthily and also to appreciate the 
feelings of all with whom he comes in touch. After Mr. 
Churchill, he was the outstanding English figure on the 
statesman’s side of the war, and he will some day be head of a 
party—and Prime Minister in a Government—whose main 
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task will be to show that, for this country as for all the sister 
nations of the Commonwealth, the surest way to prosperity 
and peace is to work in harness with each other for all-round 
recovery and development through Imperial Preference. We 
wish him a very happy journey and a safe return to West- 
minster—where, meanwhile, he will be greatly missed. A 
fruitful absence has often been urged upon statesmen of his 
rank, and they seldom take the advice. Mr. Eden once 
resigned office for the sake of the principles to which he was 
attached. We believe that instinct and principle have 
prompted this journey, and we are convinced that both are 
right. 


Mr. Truman’s Cabinet 


election, that Mr. Truman would change his chief advisers. 

Mr. Marshall, his Under-Secretary Mr. Robert Lovett, and 
Mr. Forrestal, the Secretary for Defence, were unfavourably 
regarded by those who stood close to the President during his 
domestic struggle ; and Mr. Marshall had proclaimed his wish 
to retire at an early date. We are now assured by columnists 
who are generally ‘ well-informed’’ that the campaign 
against these tried councillors has failed; and there will be 
much relief amongst foreign Governments if this assurance 
is confirmed. Mr. Marshall, whose difficulties under domestic 
political vagaries have certainly been acute, seems happily 
to have recovered strength after a period in hospital and to 
be ready to carry on. Mr. Lovett will probably remain at 
Mr. Marshall’s side so long as Mr. Marshall himself is there ; 
and there is no sign that Mr. Forrestal’s portfolio will be 
transferred to other hands. The only real new-comer in this 
field is therefore the President. He has hitherto confined his 
intervention to occasional snap decisions or announcements 
which caused his advisers considerable concern. It is widely 
held that his interest will now be more continuous, and that 
the principle of Cabinet consultation will be more steadily 
observed. 


le was generally believed, immediately after the Presidential 


The Vote for American Defence 


R. FORRESTAL, for his part, has two controversies 
Meee his hands which greatly concern the outer 
world. A considerable cut has been announced in the 
appropriation for the three Fighting Services which Congress 
will be invited to approve ; and of that reduced appropriation 
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the Air Force seems likely to be allotted a smaller proportion 
than the last Congress wished. It is a serious thing for 
Europe that the United States Navy continues to-day what 
many regard as an exaggerated emphasis on naval require- 
ments in the Pacific and also on the menace of Russian 
submarines ; it has indeed been said by critics of the naval 
view that Russian submarines must be capable of climbing 
trees, if the danger from them is as terrible as the admirals 
insist. Whatever may come from the conflict of Service 
opinion in Washington, there is no question that the strength 
and quality of the American Air Force will be of more concern 
to the Brussels Powers than any other factor affecting the 
North Atlantic Pact, because only air power can give Western 
Europe that early and immediate guarantee against invasion 
which is indispensable if any real sense of security is to be 
established there. 


The North Atlantic Pact 


HE negotiation of the North Atlantic Pact has mean- 

while been transferred to Washington, and is said to be 

progressing satisfactorily despite considerable differences 
of opinion on two major points. One of these is the question 
whether the commitment of its signatories to war is to be 
automatic when the casus federis arises or contingent upon 
approval at the moment of crisis by the national legislatures 
concerned. It seems most unlikely, on this point, that 
Congress in particular will consent to sign away the ultimate 
power of decision which the Constitution confers on it ; and 
we are strongly of opinion that the importance of automatic 
commitment should not be overstressed. The first object of 
the Pact is to prevent war; it will have failed, and failed 
calamitously, if it does not achieve that result. It is therefore 
well to remember that a potential aggressor is more certain 
to be deterred by the military strength immediately arrayed 
against him than by the treaty terms which condition its use. 
And, conversely, the weaker a combination, the more likely 
its cohesion to be put to the test. 


The Question of Membership 


HERE also appears to be some difference of opinion on 
the number of Powers to be invited to join the Pact ; 
but here again the determining factor will surely be the 
military strength, and more particularly the air power, of 
the major States combined in it. The adhesion of Italy, 
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Denmark, Iceland and Portugal would certainly enhance the 
value of the Pact if its central, nuclear strength were adequate 
to ensure their defence, since their own value to it would 
consist much more in the strategic areas which they hold 
than in the military contribution which they could make. 
It is idle, on the other hand, to suppose that the adhesion of 
weak Powers can add to the strength of the Pact or to its 
efficacy in action, if the military organisation of its nuclear 
members—namely, the United States, Canada, Britain and 
France—is not regarded as sufficient to give its more exposed 
European members a reasonable security against attack. 
The first essential is therefore an understanding between the 
Brussels Powers and the two great North Atlantic States 
which will combine their forces efficiently and provide for 
that expansion, in air power before all else, which is imperative 
for the maintenance of peace. 


French Air Power 


HE last two or three weeks have seen a remarkable 

quickening of attention to air power in France. The 

speeches made upon that subject in the Lords debate 
of November by our two greatest airmen, Lord Trenchard 
and Lord Portal, attracted much interest there, and Monsieur 
Ramadier, the Minister of Defence, is under vigorous criticism 
for paying inadequate regard to military strength in the air. 
The training of the picked formations which form the garrison 
of the French Zone in Germany is known to be extremely 
good—our own soldiers have remarked on it; and there is 
evidence to show that young Frenchmen in considerable 
numbers are eager for up-to-date training in the Air Force, 
if the opportunity is given them. General de Gaulle has also 
taken recent occasion to emphasise the country’s need of air 
power, and it is gathering importance in public estimation 
every day. 


A Great Opportunity 


sky is in all this an opening for joint development 
which must assuredly commend itself to all who under- 
stand the camaraderie of the air. The Royal Air Force 
has a splendid name throughout France, and it knows how 
quickly national differences are transcended by the comrade- 
ship of a squadron or of a training school. Common equip- 
ment and common method in all the techniques of mainten- 
ance and flying must add enormously to the speed and 
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efficiency of the air development which is the first requirement 
of the Western Powers. Would it not therefore be well to 
propose the establishment of one or more joint training 
centres such as those which proved so signal a success in the 
last war ? The greatest was then in Canada, and the Canadian 
Government, which has taken a prominent part in advancing 
the North Atlantic Pact, might well offer the same unequalled 
facilities again. 

Our leaders have hitherto shown little imagination in 
their handling of the desire for a fusion of military strength 
which is stirring in all quarters amongst the Western Powers. 
Here is an opportunity, both practical and spiritual, of making 
union a reality in the element in which union is most naturally 
attained. 


Politics in France 


HE new year opens in France with unrelieved uncer- 

tainty. Monsieur Queuille’s Government has, it is true, 

emerged from more than one division which amounted 
to votes of confidence with majorities larger than the seers 
foretold. There was, in particular, a vote upon the future of 
the Ruhr sufficient, we hope, to give serious pause to those 
in England and still more in America who think that 
Western Union can be reconciled with fundamental disagree- 
ment on that subject. The Budget, it would seem, will be 
precariously balanced. The Communist strikes have been 
temporarily scotched; but the demand for new legislation 
based on revelations as to foreign financial support has not 
found much favour with the Palais Bourbon, which was not 
impressed by the revelations and wondered why the con- 
siderable powers already possessed by the State are not 
considered adequate. And the fundamental problem of 
how to achieve a stable form of government remains 
unresolved. 


The Berlin Elections 


HE Germans (it is not original to say) are a bewildering 
people. It might have been supposed that fear. of 
Russia’s heavy paw would have influenced the Berlin 
electorate in the British, American and French sectors, and 
caused a widespread abstention from voting in the recent 
municipal election. It was not so. Over 86 per cent. of the 
electorate voted for the parties which stand for democratic 
municipal government, and showed a very high measure of 
civic courage and steadfastness under hardship in doing so. 
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We publish an article from Mr. Ian Colvin, until recently a 
resident in Berlin of two years’ standing, which graphically 
describes conditions in the city and pays tribute to the 
character of its inhabitants. There can be less question than 
ever of any weakening on the Berlin issue after this demon- 
stration of the city’s faith in the Western Powers; but 
magnificent as have been the results achieved by the Air Lift, 
the Western sectors cannot live upon it indefinitely. By one 
means or another there must be a settlement with Russia on 
the German question before much further time has passed, 
and we are not of those who believe a reasonable settlement 
impossible, despite Russia’s present attitude of aggressive 
intransigence. 


The Ruhr 


Six-Power agreement upon an authority to control the 
A isc of production and the distribution of products 

in the Ruhr is published as we goto Press. It is much 
to the good that a compromise has been reached which meets 
with approval in France; but so much depends upon the 
manner in which the Authority now established dovetails with 
the Military Security Board and the Occupation Statute 
(particulars of which are still to be made known) that to judge 
the new agreement on its individual provisions would be to 
judge it in the dark. We greatly regret that the opportunity 
has not been taken to make a Western combination of Lor- 
raine and the Ruhr, as Mr. Eden suggested in Parliament last 
month ; but that reassuring development may still be feasible 
at a later stage, when Western Union is more advanced. It 
seems in any case that a workable plank has been nailed to the 
ribs of the Western Union Ark; to distinguish any clearer 
outline in Western policy towards Germany we must await 
more light. 


Palestine 


HE immediate purposes of the Israeli Government in 

Palestine are now unmistakable. They are, put briefly, 

war with Egypt and negotiation with Transjordan, the 
latter to be extended in due course to the States of the 
Fertile Crescent—Iraq, Syria and the Lebanon. The first 
purpose was taken in hand on Christmas Eve, when vigorous 
attacks were launched against the Egyptian base at Gaza 
and also upon the four thousand Egyptian troops surrounded 
in the pocket of Faluja. The aim is to free the isolated Jewish 
settlements in the Negeb and to take possession of the whole 
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Negeb area, with access at its north-eastern end to the Dead 
Sea and at its south-eastern to the Gulf of Akaba. 

Negotiations with Transjordan depend upon the will of 
King Abdullah. His Majesty has been invited to take over 
Arab Palestine by a gathering of Palestinians at Jericho 
which was certainly more representative than the so-called 
Palestinian administration set up by the followers of the Mufti 
and recognised by the Egyptian Government; but he is 
clearly unwilling to break completely with the Arab League, 
which is deeply divided by dynastic rivalries upon this issue, 
and has also declared, very properly, that he will take over 
no territory without international sanction. Transjordan 
will, however, be the only Arab State with effective military 
forces in Palestine, if the Egyptian army is decisively defeated ; 
and that, no doubt, is the Israeli calculation. 

If negotiation is undertaken, as it must be sooner or later, 
the crux will lie in the future of Jerusalem. The United 
Nations concluded their deliberations on Palestine by 
directing a commission to proceed to Palestine for the purpose 
of securing a negotiated settlement. It is to consist of repre- 
sentatives appointed by France, Turkey and the United 
States ; it is without instructions except to secure the inter- 
nationalisation of the Jerusalem enclave, and it emerges from 
such an exhibition of division and infirmity at the Palais 
Chaillot that it is unlikely to be treated with much respect by 
the Israeli authorities. The latter have manifestly no inten- 
tion of abandoning the Jews of Jerusalem or of surrendering 
the area which holds the Hebrew University. Any division 
between the Old City and the rest of the enclave is, moreover, 
certain to be contentious and also unworkable, so that the 
real Jewish aim can hardly fall short of control over the 
whole area. 


Zion—and the Mosque of Omar 


ION is, after all, the heart of Zionism, and any Israeli 

/ administration which consented to its abandonment 
would probably have to face rebellion amonst the 
keenest of its fighting forces. Even Dr. Weizmann, who 
recently visited Jerusalem, has made veiled but virtually 
uncompromising allusions to the subject: On the Moslem 
side, it is hard to believe that any Arab State will ever consent 
to an arrangement which gives the Jews effective control 
over the Old City and the Mosque of Omar. The Arab 
Legion has fought hard to defend them against Jewish occu- 
pation; and King Abdullah, who is head of the Shereefian 
family, can hardly be expected to expose himself and all he 
represents to the rage of the Arab peoples, as he would if he 
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consented to surrender Old Jerusalem to Zionist administra- 
tion. These are the plain facts of the situation which is likely 
to confront the unfortunate commission. We trust that its 
members will be as brave as Count Bernadotte, and better 
protected. 


A Historical Parallel 


HE conflict of feeling over Jerusalem, springing as it 
does from inner fires of the spirit in both the Arab and 
the Jewish peoples, recalls Sir George Smith’s saying in 
his classical work The Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
that Palestine “has never belonged to one nation, and 
probably never will.”’ The Jews have now established a 
State there by force of faith and arms ; so did the Christians 
seven centuries ago when they launched the Crusades and 
founded the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. The history of 
the Frankish regime in Palestine was turbulent, and had 
covered less than a century when Saladin overwhelmed it. 
Israel, like that kingdom, will depend on continuous 
Western support for its existence unless it can win the friend- 
ship of its Arab neighbours ; and of that there is little possi- 
bility without statesmanship on the Jewish side of which 
there is at present no sign—the deep wound inflicted upon 
the Arab spirit by all that has happened in Palestine, and the 
suffering of 600,000 Arabs driven by violence from the land 
of their fathers, will not be forgotten, whatever temporary 
compromises may be made and remedial steps taken to 
provide for the immediate future. A measured, dignified and 
cogent statement of the Arab position from the pen of Mr. 
Cecil Hourani, which we publish in this issue, shows how 
profound a sense of wrong has been created in the Arab soul, 
partly by this country, but principally by the United States 
and the majority which it has swayed in the United Nations. 


Jewish Grievances Against Britain 


had intended to publish a similar review from the 

Jewish standpoint by a responsible representative of 

Israel, but it has failed for some reason to reach us. 

It is, however, important for those who wish to form a balanced 
judgment on recent British policy regarding Palestine that 
the grievances which Israel nurses against this country 
should be authoritatively particularised, and we will publish 
an article on the subject in February, if the promise of one 
made to us is honoured. In the meantime we can only hope 
that the leaders of Israel will not continue to act and speak 
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as if the Arab peoples were contemptible and of no importance 
to them. It is at least possible that the appointment of a 
British representative to act for Britain at Tel-Aviv might 
help this country towards a better comprehension of Israel’s 
policy and enable it to further the attainment of some degree 
of Arab-Jewish reconciliation, sufficient at least to put an end 
to further fighting. Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden have recom- 
mended this, and we strongly support their recommendation. 


A Passing Phase 


NE thing at least is certain—that whatever accommoda- 

tion may be reached in the near future will prove but a 

passing phase in Middle Eastern history. Much will 
depend upon Arab statesmanship, and much upon the 
character taken by the State of Israel. The unnatural 
severances inflicted upon the peoples of the Fertile Crescent 
by the British and French Mandates after 1918 cannot 
possibly be permanent ; and of these the ruthless Balkanisa- 
tion of historic Syria (including the separation from it of the 
Mandated State of Palestine) was the most unpardonable. 
As in the past, so in the future there will be no peace, progress 
or security for the peoples of that area until a Greater Syria 
is once again established. The mind of the Arab peoples is 
already moving strongly towards that solution, and realisation 
of it is inhibited only by personal and parochial differences 
which ought to be overcome. 

The Arab peoples have produced many great leaders from 
the days of the Prophet to those of Abdul Aziz Ibn Saud, 
the present ruler of Saudi Arabia, and they will assuredly 
produce another from the ferment of spirit which is at present 
stirring in them. That leader will command very great 
resources, for the world needs Middle Eastern oil, and (if he 
is worthy) the same strength of devotion which once carried 
Arab forces into the heart of Europe. The Americans, the 
French and the Jews have always underrated the Arab 
peoples. They are not, it is true, impressive at this moment ; 
but a leader will arise to unite them, and they will assuredly 
once again be formidable. 


What will be the State of Israel ? 


HETHER the new-born State of Israel, which is 
bound to exist separately at least for a period, like 
the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, can ever form part 
of a re-established Greater Syria, is at present unanswerable. 
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All Arabs, high or low, regard it as inconceivable. We are 
not so sure, because the future character of the Jewish State 
is incalculable. It may resemble the Frankish State of the 
Crusades by keeping a Western character; and if so, it is 
unlikely to be more enduring than its Christian prototype. 
But it may, with equal or even greater probability, be mainly 
Oriental both in character and composition. Western leaders 
at present control it ; but between 25 and 30 per cent. of its 
population consists already of Sephardic Jews whose language 
is Arabic. Temporary Arab reactions may drive these in 
even greater numbers to Palestine, not only from Middle 
Eastern countries but from the whole southern littoral of the 
Mediterranean ; and they breed incomparably faster than 
European Jewry. It has also been observed that children 
born and reared in the Jewish agricultural settlements in 
Palestine are developing a character in many ways unlike 
the stock from which they spring ; they know no world but 
that of Palestine, and they may come to show a greater 
affinity to the Middle Eastern peoples with whom their future 
is entwined than with the many million Jews of Gentile 
nationality who live remote from them. 


Crystal-Gazing 


HESE, moreover, are only two of the uncertain factors 

that will determine the future of the State of Israel ; 

there are others no less problematical, such as the form 
which it will take under pressure of the various forces now 
composing it, the shape of its economy, and the extent to 
which its life is mixed with that of its neighbours by common 
interest and the immense resourcefulness of Jewish enterprise. 
Mr. Hourani says very truly that the Arab States are in 
urgent need of ‘‘a radical reorganisation of life on all its 
levels,’ and that “ the greatest danger which the Arab coun- 
tries face is a retreat from reality into themselves, into 
barrenness and repudiation.”’ Only a crystal-gazer would, 
in these circumstances, pretend to foresee the outcome of the 
interaction, inevitable in one form or another, between the 
older States (none of which has existed as a separate entity 
for more than a generation), and the highly modern one now 
planted upon their western littoral; but one thing at least 
is certain—that Greater Syria must come into being again, 
if the welfare of all its peoples is to be advanced and their 
freedom maintained. The issue will depend on leadership. 
Without it, the blind forces which Marxists believe to be 
omnipotent will work their inhuman will. 
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Nokrashy Pasha 


HE assassination of Nokrashy Pasha seems to have been 

an act of retaliation for the suppression of the Moslem 

Brotherhood, a revolutionary organisation of turbulent 
hot-heads which he courageously dissolved at the beginning 
of last month. He himself, like his colleague and leader, 
Ahmed Maher Pasha—who was assassinated in 1945—had 
been imprisoned in early youth at the time of the assassination 
of Sir Lee Stack; but whatever his association with the 
authors of that crime (and none was proved), he distinguished 
himself as a broad-minded, upright and honest administrator 
in later life, and nothing can excuse the treacherous and 
despicable attack which caused his death. He was honoured 
by all Englishmen who knew him, whether they liked his 
views or not; and we offer our sincere condolences to the 
King, his family, and all his political associates. 

He succeeded Ahmed Maher Pasha as Prime Minister in 
1945, and had held that office (with one short interval) ever 
since. He is followed in it by Abdul Hadi Pasha, a political 
independent who had been generally regarded as likely in 
due course to take his place. Abdul Hadi Pasha assumes the 
Prime Ministership in conditions which will call for firm and 
courageous leadership, since the war in Palestine, combined 
with indignation at the changes recently brought into effect 
by the Sudan administration, are causing a ferment amongst 
the unruly urban groups which bedevil the life of all Egyptian 
Governments. We cordially wish him two essential staples— 
luck and strength. 


Jan Hendrik Hofmeyr 


OUTH Africa has lost in Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr a leader 
GS: exceptional capacity and courage who would assuredly 

have left his mark upon her history, had he ever come to 
independent power. Born of a family of Dutch land-owners 
which emigrated to the Cape in the 18th century, he was 
nephew to the great Dutch politician, known affectionately 
in his day as Onze Jan, who was one of Rhodes’s closest 
_ political friends till the association was broken tragically 
and irreparably by the Jameson Raid. From school and col- 
lege in Cape Town Jan Hendrik Hofmeyr came to Oxford 
as a Rhodes Scholar and took Firsts in Mods and Greats, 
returning thence to become Professor of Classics in the 
Witwatersrand University at the early age of 23. He was 
appointed Principal two years later, and after five years in 
that post launched on a career of public service as Administra- 
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tor of the Transvaal. Within ten years he was Minister of 
Education in the Union Government and thereafter rose 
rapidly to eminence through a succession of Cabinet posts. 
He was General Smuts’s chosen successor and only fifty-four 
years old when he died. 


The Native Question 


OFMEYR’S grasp of public business in all its aspects 
He: profound, but he was principally distinguished— 

and disliked—because of the breadth and liberality of his 
views on the native question. On this account he became 
the main target for Nationalist attack in the election which 
brought the Malan administration into power last year; the 
liberal tendency of his native policy was then immediately 
reversed and many of his measures for native betterment 
undone. The whole Union has, in fact, been swept by a wave 
of reaction on the native question—a tidal movement, caused 
at least in part by the rapid growth of African aspirations to 
self-government in other territories, which, for all his courage, 
he was unable to stem. 

But South Africa is the land of paradox, and Hofmeyr’s 
untimely death may facilitate a fusion of the more 
moderate elements which he himself could hardly have 
achieved. Mr. Havenga had dissociated himself from Dr. 
Malan’s extremer projects before Hofmeyr died, and the 
relations of those two crucial figures are still extremely obscure; 
but new political combinations are now being discussed 
which no one could have contemplated while Hofmeyr lived. 
The hatred and distrust which overwhelmed Rhodes after the 
Raid might well have delayed the fruition of his lifelong 
dream, South African union, had he himself survived into the 
decade in which it was realised. In the same way, but for much 
less reason, hatred and distrust of Hofmeyr would probably 
have continued to solidify opinion against a just appreciation 
of his aims in the sphere of native affairs. Thus, although like 
Rhodes himself he died untimely, his death may serve the 
cause on which, as he well knew, the peace of Africa depends. 


The Rhodesias 


LL who understand the ferment of ideas now stirring 
Ae that continent understand also how dangerous would 
be the hardening of a Mason-Dixon line between the 
policies pursued respectively in its southern and its central 
territories ; and in proportion to their understanding they 
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will welcome the news that the project of a Central African 
Federation—pre-natally christened ‘Capricorn Africa ’”— 
is to be vigorously pressed. A conference between repre- 
sentatives of Southern and Northern Rhodesta and Nyasaland 
is to meet early this year at Victoria Falls to consider a 
scheme of federation for submission to the United Kingdom 
Government. It is greatly to be hoped that, when it con- 
cludes, European opinion in all three territories may have 
found itself at one. 

African opinion will be harder to persuade; it is certain 
to be suspicious, if not hostile, and Parliament in this country 
will have to consider more realistically than in the past what 
are the true guarantees for order and civilised progress in 
those parts of Africa which it controls. For the project of a 
federated Capricorn Africa is in principle sound and necessary, 
and nothing could bode worse for the peace of all the 
peoples concerned than a cleavage between European opinion 
in Europe and European opinion in contact with the realities 
of the African scene. In this matter, moreover, all the 
Colonial Powers are equally involved, and Western Union 
will be a failure in a vital branch of its responsibilities if it 
does not provide for an organ in which common principles 
of action in the colonial sphere can be effectively discussed. 


The Sorcerer’s Apprentice 


HE reaction on native policy in South Africa would not 
be carrying hitherto liberal opinion with it as widely as 
it evidently did in the election last year, if moderate 
South Africans had less cause to fear a dangerous infirmity 
of policy and purpose in the Central African territories under 
British rule. The articles by Mrs. Huxley, entitled “‘ Whither 
in Africa ? ”’ which we published in November and December, 
outlined the problem clearly, as others in Parliament and 
elsewhere have also done. Discussion of the problem tends, 
however, to be abstract and vague without a vivid apprecia- 
tion of the difficulties and dangers which European 
administrators and settlers in Africa are actually having to 
face. Books and pamphlets are published in profusion on 
principles and methods of government which seem as remote 
from hard reality as the movements of a ballet at Covent 
Garden from everyday life in a London slum. Few bring 
home the urgency of firmer and clearer purpose in Africa as 
men and women feel it who live and work in daily contact 
with the changing African world of 1949. 
Nothing can therefore be. more salutary for students of 
Africa here than a photographic record of what is actually 
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happening out there day by day. Mrs. Huxley has just 
published such a record in a book entitled The Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice, and we hope it will be widely read. It consists 
of notes upon a five months’ journey through Kenya, Uganda, 
Tanganyika and Zanzibar. Remarks and opinions, incidents 
and arguments, sights and sounds—all are set out vividly 
without discussion (except in a few final pages) of what they 
signify and portend. This is the real East Africa, changing 
overnight, as she justly observes. ‘“‘ Before the picture 
appears in print,’”’ she writes in her preface, “ the horse will 
have galloped on ; but if the snapshot catches its appearance 
at the moment of the shutter’s release, it will have done all 
that it set out to do.’’ As a factual record, the camera of her 
mind has done supremely well ; and it builds up a picture of 
East Africa as she encountered it from day to day far more 
illuminating than volumes of political disquisition and debate. 


Defence 


publish this month two articles on Imperial Defence. 
WV Admiral Thursfield’s account of ‘The Navy of 
To-day ”’ shows that the Senior Service has pretty well 
weathered the troubles of reorganisation, but that new con- 
struction of anti-submarine craft may be necessary on a very 
considerable scale, if it is found that the submerged speed of 
submarines has been effectively increased. He also reviews 
what is known of the Russian Navy and happily finds no 
reason why our flesh should creep. 

Major-General L. O. Lyne, who writes upon “‘ The Army 
We Require,’ has only recently retired from the post of 
Director of Staff Duties at the War Office for reasons of 
health. He is a great loss to the Army, but may still do 
invaluable work for it by helping to publicise its essential 
needs and tasks. The latter are hard to combine effectively 
and economically, because they are so various ; and there is 
widespread anxiety in Parliament about the system of organ- 
isation and training which has so far been evolved. This was 
illustrated by a searching debate in the Commons before the 
recess ; many good speeches were made, and the utter nebulos- 
ity of the replies and explanations given by Mr. Alexander and 
Mr. Shinwell caused perturbation in all parts of the House. 
The first essential is to have a Regular Army which is not too 
greatly sacrificed to the training of National Service-men and 
Territorials ; for the Regular Army’s contribution to the joint 
defence of Western Union must be equal in training and 
strength to the record of our First Expeditionary Force, and 
its equipment must be absolutely up to date. 
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We propose, therefore, to publish next month a thorough 
examination of the Government’s scheme of compulsory 
National Service, since that, and the conditions of regular 
service, are the real crux of the problem, of which the Govern- 
ment has so far made nothing but a mess. The other, and 
even more vital, issue in Defence is the strength and quality of 
Bomber Command. Our February number will contain an 
article by Air Chief Marshal Sir Guy Garrod on that subject. 


The Four-Year Plan 


HE Government’s four-year economic plan has not had 
a good Press. It is, to begin with and for good reason, 
regarded as over-optimistic in its assumptions ; there is 
little hope in the present state of industry, despite the splendid 
efforts which many branches of it have made, of the increase 
of production on which the Government counts. The balance 
of the plan has also been powerfully criticised, because it 
appears to be based on a belief that we can continue selling 
what we wish to sell to other nations without much regard 
for what they, on their side, may wish to sell to us. This 
country certainly cannot rely upon finding an adequate 
market for increased exports, if it refuses to make itself a 
market for imports, austere or otherwise, which other peoples 
can offer and which our own people are anxious to take. 
The growth of this indispensable two-way trade must 
inevitably be stunted and delayed by a system of trade 
planning and direction which seems to assume that the 
business of foreign nations can be regulated to our Govern- 
ment’s needs and wishes as drastically as our own. The 
fallacy of that assumption can be read very plainly in the 
lively comment which the plan has excited in France; and 
our planners must really begin to realise that even the British 
people are human and quite unlikely to work harder at pro- 
duction until they can buy a good deal more of,what they 
like and want. £ 


The Basic Industries 


HE basic industries on which all others depend are 
three—coal, transport and steel. As to the first, the 
coal-miners made a remarkable spurt before the Christ- 
mas holiday, which showed what coal production could be, 
if miners had the will and the incentive to produce; but 
absenteeism struck a new record immediately after Christmas, 
and the nation must remain mystified and almost mortally 
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handicapped by a coal shortage which appears to baffle 
diagnosis and amelioration, to say nothing of cure. As to 
transport, the National Union of Railwaymen has presented 
an ultimatum threatening a national railway strike on 
January 21 if its demand for a rise of 12s. 6d. a week in wages 
is not conceded by them. This concession would cost the 
nation 15 millions sterling a year. Meanwhile steel, the only 
basic industry which is more than fulfilling the demands made 
of it and has never been hampered by strikes, is threatened 
with complete reorganisation by Act of Parliament. 

It is, we fear, only too plain that Sir Stafford Cripps’s 
reiterated appeals and arguments will not be able to prevent 
a rise in the cost of production which will make nonsense 
of the four-years plan—especially if, as seems inevitable, 
there is no great rise in the scale of production itself. It is 
essential that the Opposition should give the country some 
idea of the measures by which it will attack the problem, if 
it is called upon to take over responsibility from the Socialist 
Government. Apart from the more fundamental issues, 
which cannot be dealt with in time to make an immediate 
difference, we are convinced that austerity has been overdone, 
that increased effort is inhibited very largely by the extra 
taxation which it attracts, and that more goods should be 
made available to exorcise the general feeling that only extra 
fatigue and trouble are earned by extra work. 


Laski Again ! 


Professor Laski entitled “Education: the Danger of 

Complacency.” The interest of this article is twofold. 
It is interesting in the first place inasmuch as it is a damaging 
attack on the educational policy of the Labour Government 
by a leading spokesman of the unteachable Left. (These 
“unteachables ’”’ might be nicknamed the “ Outrés,’’ since 
they are the Left-wing equivalent of the notorious ‘“ Ultras ” 
—the extreme reactionaries in Restoration France. Like the 
Bourbons, our extreme Leftists have learnt nothing and for- 
gotten nothing!) Mr. Laski does not, of course, criticise the 
Government’s policy for the right reason. Indeed, it is his 
grouse that the fatal policy of, as it were, debasing the 
coinage has not been pushed to the bitter extreme. ‘‘ Even 
when all the new benefits . . . are taken into consideration,” 
he says, “‘ ours remains an hierarchical society; the main 
change is not in the fact of the hierarchy, but in the significant 
extension of its categories to include the children of the new 
leadership Labour victories have begun to imply.” Would 
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the Professor include, we wonder, among “ the new benefits ” 
of which he speaks, the premature executive decision to raise 
the school-leaving age, when there are as yet neither the 
buildings nor the equipment for the flood of new scholars, 
and when school-teachers are still underpaid to the point of 
penury ? Probably his only regret would be that all teachers 
were not equally skimped, and that all scholars were not 
equally cramped ! 


Equality versus Education 


OR the second—and main—point of interest in Mr. 

Laski’s article is that it unmistakeably reveals as his 

ideal for the future the fullest possible measure of 
equalisation and standardisation. “‘I shall begin to think 
that the Socialist movement is seriously concerned about 
democratising education when the children of all classes 
go to the same school, until the school-leaving age at least . . .”’ 
he says. At the same time he rightly observes that education 
is not regarded by the pundits as purely a matter of babu 
brains, but that attention is also paid to “ things in the home 
environment like an awakened interest in the parents... . 
the chance of a real holiday, the opportunity, in the home, 
to acquire the manners, to wear the clothes, to hear the talk 
which help to build up the kind of personality”’ a really 
sophisticated board of examiners would naturally look for. 
Yet he bitterly resents the fact that so many of those who are 
admitted to Universities—(about 1,000 in the annual intake 
of 18,000)—are admitted ‘‘ mainly, though not wholly, as a 
result of being the children of parents who are likely to have 
a yearly income of £5,000 or more.” He also refers slightingly 
to the Fleming scheme under which “ two or three working- 
class boys” are sent to “ Rugby or Dulwich or the like,” 
and his proposal that education should be uniform up to the 
age of fifteen would seem to imply the abolition of the Public 
Schools. 


The Religion of Equality 


O the extent that Mr. Laski is eager to promote Education 
itself, by making its genuine advantages available to 
a larger number of citizens without in any way impairing 
its quality,.to that extent we admire, and indeed share, his 
enthusiasm. But is it possible for us to regard him as a 
single-minded educationist ? _Is he not really, first and 
foremost, an egalitarian? He alludes in his article to “ the 
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religion of inequality,” upon which he considers our educa- 
tional values are still based. But there is also, we believe, 
a religion of Equality. Mr. Laski is one of its high-priests. 
And we find it hard to understand how that religion can be 
reconciled with a belief in high and uncorrupted educational 
standards. 

Class distinctions may be regrettable: but they are 
certainly natural. People sometimes complain of them on 
the ground that they are unnatural barriers between man 
and man. But if they were really unnatural, they could 
hardly be so persistent as they are, nor could they arouse 
such intense envy and bitterness as they do. It would be 
much truer to say that they were unfair than that they were 
unnatural ; and the injustice involved would seem to derive 
quite as much from the Will of Providence as from the 
Malignity of Man. 

Mr. Laski is evidently well aware of the abiding 
potency of Class, and he implies in a roundabout way that 
the educational advantages which it can confer are not just 
meretricious, but educationally valid. Yet he hates class 
distinctions, clearly not because of any harm which they may 
do to education, but because they are at odds with his 
dogmatic belief in Equality and Social Justice. While 
virtually admitting that intelligent parents, books, good 
manners and good conversation in the home may contribute 
substantially to the formation of a cultured personality, he 
is apparently impatient to sacrifice these very real advantages 
on the altar of his peculiar and chimerical Faith. But 
Education is essentially aristocratic. Unless children are 
snatched from their parents at birth and reared together in 
Communist compounds, and unless special obstacles are put 
in the way of the intelligent and special preferences accorded 
to the stupid, it will never be possible to make of Education 
an egalitarian process. 


A Siren-Song 


ESIDES, such slavish equality has been the butt of 
Bpittesontica wisdom for centuries. It is not by any 

legislative quackery that we can hope to extract peace 
and goodwill from our tormented human nature, but rather 
by making the best of our talents in relation to our circum- 
stances, and by the everlasting renewal of a right spirit 
within us. Virtue and talent—whether original or circum- 
stantial—must never be penalised: their value—a scarcity- 
value—is still incalculable. Every effort must of course be 
made to throw the net of true education wider, and we are 
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bound to remark that public money would be far better spent 
on schools and school-teachers than as subsidies to floundering 
State corporations. Let us destroy the green-eyed monster, 
jealousy, and substitute a healthy and constructive emulous- 
ness among those whose horoscopes are unpropitious ; and 
let us altogether expunge from those privileged by birth or 
breeding all suspicion of false pride, and foster instead a sense 
of responsibility and the desire to serve. Then the siren-song 
of Equality will no longer seduce the unwary, and the ship of 
Learning—and with it the ship of State—will sail on 
majestically into calmer, bluer waters. 


Etonian Episodes 


do not share Professor Laski’s facile contempt for the 

Public Schools. And since of the latter few—if any—have 
a more distinguished record than Eton, and since that founda- 
tion is regarded by all but the most jaundiced as a national 
institution of some importance, we feel it is quite in order 
that a national review should take cognisance of anything 
out of the ordinary which happens there. 

First, then, it is our painful duty to record the death of 
Sir Henry Marten, Provost of Eton since 1945. Marten was 
a much loved man ; genial, shrewd and learned—though his 
learning never corrupted his common humanity. His life 
was spent entirely in the service of Eton, except that he was 
selected to act as tutor to Princess Elizabeth and Princess 
Margaret—an important rdle, which may suggest to historians 
of the future a parallel with Roger Ascham. At Eton he will 
perhaps be remembered chiefly for the stimulus which he gave 
to Modern History—a subject which has now displaced the 
classics as the main staple of specialist work, and which will 
probably in course of time permeate the curriculum even 
more thoroughly. But while Marten thus represents—and 
largely promoted—an almost revolutionary development in 
Eton life, he was to all outward appearance an intensely 
cautious and conservative man. This paradox in his nature— 
and a delightful personality—may serve to explain his 
remarkable success. 

Just before he died, Marten presided over a Fellows’ 
meeting, at which Mr. Robert Birley was appointed to succeed 
Mr. Claude Elliott as Headmaster. Mr. Birley, who was—it 
is rumoured—a candidate for this post 15 years ago, is still 
only 45. After distinguishing himself at Oxford, he was an 
assistant master at Eton, and then Headmaster of Charter- 
house. He served on the controversial Fleming Committee, 
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and has recently been Chief Educational Adviser in the British 
Zone of Germany. Like his predecessor, he is a layman and 
an historian; but, though he once wrote an essay on the 
English Jacobins, it is unlikely that he bears any tempera- 
mental affinity to those worthies! Nevertheless, far-reaching 
changes are still needed at Eton, which must be wrought from 
within and not imposed from without. It is therefore to be 
hoped that Mr. Birley will be much more than a mere 
administrator, and that—together with the new Provost 
(whoever he may be) and the Governing Body—he will show 
an awareness that Latin and Greek are not the only 
Humanities, or the only technical bases for a liberal education. 
It is changes in the curriculum which are required, rather 
than changes in the traditional school dress—such as the 
recent abandonment of top-hats. If Mr. Birley can show 
vision and a sound sense of values, he will one day be acclaimed 
as a great Headmaster, and Eton will long survive and 
flourish, to the confusion of its detractors. 


CROWN AND COMMONWEALTH 
CAN THEY BE SEPARATED ? 
By H. V. Hopson 


NDER an unwritten Constitution, whether it be of 
| [ation or of Commonwealth, it is the substance rather 

than the form that matters. As the substance changes, 
so the form can and should change to match it. The impor- 
tance of the form thus lies, not in itself, but in its revelation 
of the substance. 

All this has to be borne in mind in considering the vexed 
problem of the Crown in the Commonwealth of to-day. 
Changes in form must be judged as they indicate changes in 
the substance of this unique community of nations. Many 
critics of what is happening seem more concerned with the 
bath-water than with the baby. If the baby has already 
been thrown out, what happens to the bath-water is a matter 
of relative indifference. Consider, for example, the epithet 
‘“ British’ as applied to the Commonwealth. If the Com- 
monwealth has ceased to be British, in fact, to cease to call 
it so is common sense. If, on the other hand, those who insist 
on retaining the epithet really mean that the Commonwealth 
must be British in substance, they must face the consequence 
of excluding all those who are not British, or, rather, those 
who object to being called British. 


Is THE COMMONWEALTH CONSTITUTIONAL ? 


In applying these considerations to the problem of the 
Crown, however, we must first answer the question, how far 
the Crown is substance, and how far form, in the Common- 
wealth Constitution. And that brings us right down to the 
bedrock of the nature of the Commonwealth. In any sense 
understandable by one reared under a written Constitution, 
it is not a constitutional association at all. There is no author- 
ity that can pass a law or issue an executive order for the 
whole Commonwealth, or, indeed, for any two or more of its 
fully self-governing members. The Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, as a Commonwealth court of appeal, is 
in a unique position, and it must be considered later in its 
bearing on the future position of the Crown; but the fact 
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remains that any Dominion is free without let or hindrance 
to abolish appeals to the Privy Council if it so chooses. 

The Commonwealth is not a hard-and-fast alliance, or 
league of mutual assistance. No written or unwritten pledge 
to come to each other’s aid in all circumstances binds its 
self-governing members together. The right of neutrality 
in wars involving other members of the Commonwealth is 
firmly established, not merely by the example of Eire in 
1939-45—for Eire’s position in relation to the Commonwealth 
might be dismissed as ambiguous—but just as decisively 
by the claims and actions of Canada and South Africa in 
respect of their free and independent choice whether or not 
to be drawn into war by their Commonwealth membership. 

This has an obvious bearing on the demand voiced in 
some quarters that the obligations of Commonwealth mem- 
bership be laid down, and that those unwilling to accept 
them should be extruded. The champions of this view 
usually imply that the first of those obligations is automatic 
mutual aid in war. But no such obligation was accepted 
by the Dominions, long before their ranks were joined by 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon ; and, if such a test were strictly 
insisted on, the Commonwealth would probably dwindle to 
a three-Power group. 


COMMON ALLEGIANCE A POLITE FICTION ? 


The right of complete independence in foreign and military 
policy is not defeated by the principle of common allegiance 
to the Crown. For the Crown, in these as in other matters 
of state, does not act personally but on the advice of respon- 
sible Ministers. Which Ministers? The Dominions and the 
United Kingdom being “ equal in status, in no way sub- 
ordinate one to another in any aspect of their internal or 
external affairs,” the responsible Ministers of any one of 
them have as much right as those of any other to advise 
His Majesty on peace or war or their obligations of allegiance ; 
indeed, they have the sole right to advise him on any aspect 
of their own external affairs, as of internal. Thus, although 
member nations of the Commonwealth, and their citizens 
as such, may owe allegiance to the Crown, what that allegiance 
prescribes for them—at least in their own countries and as 
citizens thereof—is determined by the Crown by and with 
the advice of their own national Governments, and of no one 
else. 

This implies, of course, that the Crown is “ divided,” in 
the sense that the Crown in Canada, say, is a different con- 
stitutional entity from the Crown in Australia. This point 
was first established at the time of the Abdication crisis, when 
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for a few days different Kings reigned in different parts of 
the Commonwealth, and was irrefutably confirmed in Septem- 
ber, 1939, when for a few days the same King was at war 
with Germany on behalf of some of his subjects in the 
Commonwealth, and at peace on behalf of others. Yet, 
though there is clearly a sense in which the Crown is divided, 
there is also a sense in which it is one. 

What, then, is the essence of the Commonwealth associa- 
tion, and what part does the Crown really play in it? The 
Commonwealth association is essentially different from the 
relationship between countries foreign to each other—different 
in kind, not merely in degree. Within the Commonwealth, 
we reserve ourselves the right to treat each other differently 
from the way in which we treat foreign countries—in respect, 
for instance, of tariffs and other conditions of trade and 
finance. We have a special machinery for conducting our 
current relations, from the exchange of High Commissioners 
to occasional Conferences of Prime Ministers, machinery from 
which foreign countries are per se excluded: We do not regard 
each other’s citizens as foreigners; and, although we may 
impose on them restrictions on entry, apply to them con- 
ditions such as residence before admitting them to local 
citizenship rights, and not exempt them from such racial 
or other such discriminations as we may enforce generally, 
we afford them rights and privileges denied to foreigners, 
particularly in such matters as the franchise, admission to 
Armed Forces and other public services, and rights to practise 
professions. Many private and semi-private institutions are 
organised on a Commonwealth basis and are open to all 
citizens of the Commonwealth. 

All this amounts to a relationship of “ unforeignness ”’ 
which is to-day the principal characteristic of the Common- 
wealth association. In describing it I have deliberately 
avoided such terms as “ British subject” or ‘“‘ common 
Crown ” which might inadvertently beg the question of the 
part played by the Crown in defining that ‘“ unforeign ” 
relationship and enabling it to continue. That is precisely 
the issue on which all else in the subject before us depends. 
None can gainsay that historically the position of the Crown 
has been absolutely vital in the development of this unique 
relationship of ‘‘ unforeignness ’”’ among equal and independent 
nation States. On whatever plane we examine the relation- 
ship—international, economic, legal, personal—we see at once 
that it has been derived naturally and organically from two 
facts: first, that the Crown, though advised by changing 
Ministers and different Governments, has been historically 
the sole and continuous fount of law, justice and executive 
authority within its domains, and secondly that all citizens 
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of those domains have been British subjects owing 
allegiance to the Crown. In the familiar language of con- 
stitutional and international law, the Commonwealth had a 
common Sovereign. This deflected all challenges as to the 
right of its member nations to accord each other preferences 
in tariffs, citizenship rights and so forth, notwithstanding 
most-favoured-nation treaties; the latter were deemed to 
refer only to third parties which, like the signatories of treaties 
themselves, were separate and distinct sovereignties. 


THE NEW SITUATION 


To-day, however, this is an over-simplification. While, 
on the one hand, sovereignty is no longer regarded by world 
opinion as absolute, but as qualified and intermingled by 
virtue of binding international engagements, on the other 
sovereignty within the Commonwealth has been divided 
among its independent members. The paradox of eight 
sovereignties with a single sovereign is one of those Athan- 
asian formule which serve very well for those who already 
understand the Commonwealth relationship but do not go 
far to explain or justify it to sceptics within and without. 

In connection with the recent Irish breach with the 
Commonwealth and the Crown, much has been said and 
written of the risk that foreign countries enjoying most- 
favoured-nation rights by treaty with the United Kingdom 
may challenge our right to continue to afford to the Irish 
Republic, notwithstanding that breach, the tariff preferences 
and other privileges that Ireland previously enjoyed, and lay 
legal claim to those advantages for themselves. As far as 
tariff preferences and taxation of goods are concerned, the 
Geneva Convention and the Havana Charter specifically 
exempt preferences between ourselves and Ireland from 
general most-favoured-nation undertakings, without reference 
to the Commonwealth as such. But they do not cover 
personal rights or the treatment of shipping, which are also 
commonly the subject of most-favoured-nation obligations. 
If, however, a foreign country brought a claim to the Hague 
Court on these lines, I believe the case would be found to 
turn more substantially on the Irish Republic’s resignation 
from the Commonwealth than on its secession from the Crown. 
For long-standing historical association has by a convention 
of international law been admitted equally with constitutional 
association under one sovereign as justifying a continuance of 
preferential treatment. That Southern Ireland repudiates 
the historical association known as the Commonwealth, is 
more significant in this context than her repudiation of its 
symbol, the Crown. 
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Is THE CROWN ESSENTIAL ? 


Whether she could have thrown over the last connection 
with the Crown without resigning from the Commonwealth 
is another question, which brings us back to the main stream 
of the argument. How essential is acceptance of the Crown 
to the vital relationship of unforeignness? In the case of 
Ireland the question has been begged, in typical English 
fashion. The Government say, in effect, that although the 
Irish Republic is or will be foreign, we shall not treat it as 
foreign, and although its citizens will be foreigners, we shall 
not treat them as such. This is what the Prime Minister’s 
statement on the Republic of Ireland Bill amounts to, and 
this is also the apparent effect, as regards nationality, of 
S.3 (ii) of the British Nationality Act, 1948, which says that 
any United Kingdom law applying to British subjects shall be 
deemed to apply, unless otherwise stated, to citizens of Eire 
who are not British subjects. 

However convenient that kind of emergency repair may 
be in the peculiar circumstances of British-Irish relations at 
the present juncture, it is useless as a means of building up 
the Commonwealth association generally. If other countries 
left the Commonwealth, we should have to face the question 
on its merits in each case, whether or not to treat them as it 
is proposed to treat the Irish Republic. But it would be an 
external, not an internal, problem. The present question is 
different—within the Commonwealth, how vital is the common 
Crown to the relationship of unforeignness and to the living 
reality of the Commonwealth itself ? 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, I have reason to believe, 
cherishes the notion of a Commonwealth based on common 
or interchangeable citizenship—and thus with unforeignness 
as its essence—but built up from below rather than depending 
on some source or symbol of such citizenship at the top. 
Attractive as this notion may be to those with prejudices 
about the Crown, I do not believe it is possible to construct 
such an edifice without a coping stone in the shape of a Head 
of the whole Commonwealth, symbolising and focussing the 
relationship of common citizenship or unforeignness, and 
turning the association from a mere complex of pacts of 
convenience into an organic unity. Such a complex is con- 
ceivable, but it would not be the Commonwealth; a 
Commonwealth worthy of the name and of the great 
historical legacy that the name embodies must have 
an organic unity of its own. I am confident that if we 
attempted to implement the notion I have described, we 
should fail, and that if the common Crown did not exist it 
would have to be invented. 
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This is not a proposition that can be factually demon- 
strated. Many things turn out to be possible in human 
affairs which are unthinkable on the face of them, if men are 
determined to bring them about. But the hypothetical case 
does not, in fact, have to be proved. The edifice is in being: 
the coping stone is there, and we are considering, not whether 
a serviceable building could be constructed otherwise, without 
the coping stone, if we demolished the present one and began 
again at the foundations, but whether the present one would 
remain reasonably strong if the coping stone were removed. 
There is no question of reconstructing the Commonwealth 
on a new theory, without. the Crown, but only one of the 
importance of the Crown in the Commonwealth as it is. And 
it seems to be plain that if the Crown were no longer regarded 
as the Head of the Commonwealth, as the symbol and focus 
of the relationship of unforeignness, then the whole nature of 
the association would be radically changed, the organic unity 
would be fatally injured, and the Commonwealth that con- 
tinued to be so-called would be gravely weaker in its co- 
herence and thus far less valuable to its members and to the 
world than that which had been abandoned. 


THE Two-CLass SOLUTION—A DESIRABLE ALTERNATIVE ? 


The upshot would surely be that those member nations 
which wished to retain the Crown and assert their attachment 
to it as their common Sovereign would form an inner Common- 
wealth of their own. The two-level Commonwealth which 
some theorists have advocated would come into being. This 
is not a project that appeals. It is significant that Pandit 
Nehru, on his return to India from the Prime Ministers’ Con- 
ference, declared that it had been agreed in London that 
there could not be two classes of members, a decision which 
he presumably endorsed. It was a wise one ; for nationalism 
is so imperative a motive in politics, and the values of the 
Commonwealth are so hard to bring home in bread-and- 
butter terms on local platforms if challenged in terms of 
nationalism, that the drift would inevitably be from the 
upper level of full members to the lower level of associates 
or whatever they might be called. We deceive ourselves if 
we think that in such a Commonwealth all the old Dominions 
would be members and the new ones associates : certainly in 
South Africa, and even in Canada, the sections of opinion in 
favour of separatism—provided only that the last painter 
does not have to be cut—is very strong, while on the other 
hand Pakistan and Ceylon in their present mood might well 
prefer to continue in full membership. Such a classification 
into two groups would be illogical on the face of it, would 
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involve complexities of formal relationship which baffle the 
imagination, and would make nonsense of the basic idea of 
unforeignness and common citizenship. 

Of course we might experiment. But the risks seem out 
of proportion to the potential gain. If India be taken as 
the key case, it is indeed important, in my view, that she 
should remain in the Commonwealth if that be possible, for 
three main reasons: first, because of the mutual interest of 
her citizens and ours in an economic and social life which has 
become intertwined in many ways; secondly, because it is 
highly desirable to forestall the attachment of India to any 
other group which might thus upset the world balance of 
power by breaking into the Indian Ocean zone ; and thirdly, 
because in the long run the racial and inter-continental con- 
flict seems to be just as dangerous to the twentieth-century 
world as the conflict between free democracy and Com- 
munism, and there are chances of mitigating and allaying it, 
perhaps solving it, within the Commonwealth which would 
be lost if the latter shed its present multi-racial character. 
These are powerful considerations, but it is not worth sacri- 
ficing the strength and reality of the Commonwealth for them, 
if only because in so doing we would destroy the very reasons 
for making the sacrifice: the force of the reasons depends 
on the vitality of the Commonwealth itself. 


COMMONWEALTH CROWN COMPATIBLE WITH INDIAN REPUBLIC 


Nor ought the sacrifice to be called for, on any sane 
appraisal of the facts both from British and from the Indian 
points of view. Enlightened Indian opinion wishes India to 
remain in the Commonwealth, and would, I believe, be ready 
to accept the Crown as Head of the whole Commonwealth 
if that principle were presented in the right way. The feeling 
against ‘‘ English Kings” in Ireland has only a fractional 
counterpart in India; on the other hand, there is a natural 
feeling for monarchy. What is repugnant to Indian political 
thought is the idea of anyone but an Indian being titular 
Head of the Indian State, of the Crown appearing in India’s 
internal constitution. But that is not necessary to the thesis 
of keeping the Crown as Head of the whole Commonwealth. 
Without conflict with that principle, each member nation can 
have its own Head of State—the King himself (represented 
in the Dominions by a Governor-General) or, if any Dominion 
pleases, a President. 

It is little more than prejudice to insist that the local 
Head of State in every Dominion must be’called a Governor- 
General and be appointed by the Crown;when"each Dominion 
has the right to choose whom it will to nominate as Governor- 
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General and His Majesty is bound by constitutional convention 
to appoint him. We have seen in one of the most loyal 
Dominions an active party politician so nominated, against 
strong protests by the Opposition. This is less consonant 
with the dignity of the Crown as Head of the Commonwealth 
than would be the frank appointment of a President, as under 
the proposed Constitution of India. 


SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


What is essential is that each and every member nation 
should openly acknowledge respect for the Crown as Head 
of the Commonwealth. That is all. But there are numerous 
ways in which that respect could and should be reflected in 
practical forms. For example, Commonwealth conferences 
on the Ministerial level could be summoned in the name of 
the Crown on the advice of Ministers in the host country. 
Then the world-wide British diplomatic and consular system 
should remain specifically at the service of any member 
nation not separately represented, and in rendering that 
service should act in the name of the Commonwealth Crown. 
And ambassadors of republican member nations should be 
empowered, by letters addressed from His Majesty to their 
Presidents, similarly to act in the name of the Commonwealth 
Crown whenever they may be invited to do so. Such ideas 
are capable of most interesting extension. The key idea is 
that the Crown should act in two capacities: as national 
Head of State for those member nations to which it is 
acceptable as such, and as Head of the whole Commonwealth 
where one member nation acts on another’s behalf or where 
some action concerning two or more member nations is in- 
volved. The application to the field of nationality and citizen- 
ship is particularly important, but it is a complex matter 
and cannot be developed here. 


CROWN AND LAW 


One special point must, however, be mentioned in 
conclusion. The Crown, in the British Constitution, is not 
only the head of the legislature and the executive, in whose 
name laws are passed and governmental action taken. It 
is also the fount of justice, in whose name the law is 
administered. The Crown should remain the source of justice 
for the whole Commonwealth in all “ justiciable ’’ disputes 
among its different members and in all constitutional, civil 
and criminal cases which its several countries allow to go 
forward to appeal beyond their interior courts. For this 
purpose we have an admirably well fitted tribunal in the 
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Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. In form, it is 
advisory to His Majesty: in personnel it should include 
—as it has in the past—judges from other parts of the 
Commonwealth besides the United Kingdom, with the 
proviso that in the United Kingdom and the Dominions 
alike they should not be concerned in any way with the cases 
in subordinate Courts and should be debarred from political 
office of any kind. ‘‘ Advisory opinions ”’ on arbitrable but 
not legal issues could be given by special panels, serving as 
committees of the Privy Council, appointed by the Crown on 
the nomination of the parties with a chairman nominated 
by one of the other Commonwealth Governments which would 
be named by agreement between them. The concept of the 
Privy Council as an all-Commonwealth institution is one that 
certainly deserves exploring further. 


CONCLUSION 


It is my confident belief that if the rdle of the Crown as 
the focus of Commonwealth unity is developed on such lines 
as these, not only will the loyalty and affection with which 
the Monarchy is now regarded be enlarged among those 
peoples of the Commonwealth for whom it has always been a 
symbol of freedom and emblem of patriotism, but those 
feelings will also spread more and more tenaciously among 
peoples in whose minds it has in the past been associated 
with national subordination. Our own proud allegiance need 
not be diminished by one tittle: on the contrary, the great 
and growing prestige of the Crown as Head of a great Common- 
wealth of different nations and races will deepen and enrich 
our own affection and pride. 

H. V. Hopson. 


Assistant Editor of the ‘‘ Sunday Times.” 


IMPERIAL PREFERENCE 
AND 
THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY 


By JULIAN AMERY 


ESPITE all appearances to the contrary, Imperial 
Preference is primarily a constitutional arrangement. 
" Only in the second place is it one of economics. In this 
it may be compared to the payment of tribute to Cesar and 
the sale of indulgences by the Papacy. These were, no doubt, 
important factors in the respective economies of the Roman 
Empire and the Roman Church ; but they were far more than 
mere fiscal arrangements. They expressed a constitutional 
relationship between the Cesar and his subject peoples, and 
between the Pope and his congregations. To refuse their 
payment was to refuse allegiance to the Empire and the 
Church. So it is with Imperial Preference ; for Preference is 
the only continuous practical expression of the Commonwealth 
relationship. 

The point is of vital importance. To make it clear we 
must look back at the evolution of the Commonwealth 
relationship. Until the repeal of the Corn Laws, the Colonies 
were joined to the United Kingdom not only by administrative 
connections, but by a wide variety of economic ties ; too rigid 
in some cases, as the revolt of the American Colonies proved. 
After 1848 these economic ties were dissolved, and the Colonies 
were virtually turned loose to fend for themselves. The 
statesmen of mid-Victorian England, indeed, expected, with 
varying approval or regret, that the Colonies, as they 
developed, would leave the Empire as inevitably as ripe fruit 
falls from a tree. 

The centrifugal process encouraged by this attitude went 
very far. Much further indeed than was generally realised, 
when in the late ’eighties the uncertainties of the international 
situation and the growing threat of foreign commercial 
competition induced a reaction in favour of closer Imperial 
unity. This at first took the form of a movement in favour of 
Imperial federation, inspired, in the main, by the success of 
federal experiments in the United States and in Germany. 
But, for the British Empire, the federal conception was already 
out of date. The Colonies had travelled too far along the road 
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to nationhood to make the sacrifices of sovereignty which 
federation would have required. In a federation, Colonial 
subjects, as individuals, might have obtained equality of 
status with individual Englishmen ; but the Colonies knew 
that their influence, as Colonies, would have been altogether 
submerged by the overwhelming preponderance of the United 
Kingdom in population, wealth, defence power and experience. 
For them, federation would have meant a return to Empire in 
the old sense. They wanted full nationhood within the 
Empire. 

Now this concept of full nationhood within an Empire was 
something altogether new, never before attempted. What 
did it mean in practice ? What would be the relations between 
the different parts? How would they be expressed ? The 
world had to wait a long time to learn the full answer. Succes- 
sive Imperial conferences and participation in common wars 
provided spasmodic political and military expressions of the 
relationship. But neither of these were continuous, nor went 
beyond what alliances had often provided for in the past. 
Gradually, however, the self-governing nations of the Empire 
evolved in the commercial field a continuous expression of 
what has come to be known as the Commonwealth relationship. 
This took the form of a revival of trade preferences, first 
introduced by Canada in 1898 though not applied throughout 
the Empire until the Ottawa Agreements of 1932. 

By Preference is meant the granting by members of the 
Commonwealth to one another, not, indeed, of equal terms 
with the domestic trader, but of better terms than those 
accorded to the foreigner. In this sense Preference is an 
economic concept; but its underlying principle, of discri- 
minating in favour of a member nation of the Commonwealth, 
and to that extent against the outside world, exactly expresses 
the Commonwealth relationship, not merely in trade, but in 
political, defence, and cultural matters. As such it is the one 
and only principle so far evolved, upon which independent 
nations can be continuously associated on the basis of their 
independence. It is, in fact, nothing less than the practical 
expression of the Statute of Westminster. 
+. The levels and forms of Preference are evidently matters 
to be decided in the light of circumstances. It is plain, 
however, that to abandon the principle of Preference would 
be to deny the Commonwealth relationship itself. In the 
same way to accept a limitation of Preferences by some outside 
body would involve an important surrender of Commonwealth 
sovereignty. Yet the United States, in the name of the 
International Trade Organisation, has asked us to do precisely 
these things. In the Washington Loan Agreements, in the 
Geneva Convention and in the Havana Charter, Preference is 
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denounced as a particularly heinous form of trade discrimina- 
tion, and its early abolition is enjoined. Meanwhile the right 
of the nations of the Commonwealth to increase their mutual 
Preferences is explicitly denied. 

The bottom of the United States argument is that the 
nations of the Commonwealth, being independent nations, 
have no right to discriminate in favour of each other ; that 
their action in so doing constitutes a de facto, if not a de jure, 
breach of the Most Favoured Nation clause. This is an 
argument which British Governments have always rejected, 
even in the days of free trade.* To admit it now—and the 
Socialist Government has admitted it in principle—is tanta- 
mount to agreeing that the Commonwealth is not a legitimate 
type of political association. This is manifestly not a position 
that can commend itself to the Party whose first principles are 
the maintenance of our institutions and the defence of our 
Empire. And yet there are Members of Parliament calling 
themselves Conservatives who, consciously or unconsciously 
have admitted and even endorsed this challenge to the 
constitution of the Commonwealth. 

The Conservative party is an Imperial party or it is 
nothing. It is therefore the first duty of Conservatives to 
defend the principle of Preference upon which the Common- 
wealth relationship is based. But in the present revolution 
of events it is not enough for them merely to defend Preference. 
They must assert it. After surviving for nearly a thousand 
years as an independent Power, we have at last reached what 
may well be the semi-finals in the Struggle for the World. 
World union may still lie many years ahead, but, in historical 
terms, it can no longer be considered remote. The question 
is on what basis will that union be achieved ? The theorists of 
the ‘‘ Left’ will seek the answer in some ideal constitution. 
Defeatists will urge acceptance either of the Soviet single party 
dictatorship or of the Federal Liberalism of the United States, 
according to their sympathies or expectations. But for the 
Tory party there can only be one answer : so to maintain and 
extend the principles embodied in the Commonwealth that it 
may become the framework upon which the eventual unity of 
the world will be fashioned. 

The Commonwealth is the supreme achievement of the 
political genius of the British people. No one can say for 
certain whether we can still add to its structure, but the only 
honourable course is to continue the work we have begun. 
To merge, as a subordinate partner, into some other political 
constellation would be to accept defeat and to betray the 


* In 1898 Lord Salisbury, no Tariff Reformer, denounced the commercial 
treaties with Germany and Belgium because these presumed to limit Canada’s 
right to discriminate in favour of the United Kingdom. 
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trust which we have inherited. Already that trust is endan- 
gered by an outlook too purely defensive. To remain inactive 
in this revolutionary age is to court destruction. If we are to 
add to the stature of the Commonwealth we must assert the 
principles which underlie it ; and among them the principle of 
Preference. 

The Commonwealth and Empire offer the first and most 
important field for the assertion of that principle, but they are 
not the only one. There is also Europe. Three forces are 
contending for the soul of Europe. Is it to be united under 
the dictatorship of the Communist Party ? Or is it to become 
a Liberal Federation as United States opinion desires? In 
neither such system could we, as the leading nation in the 
British Commonwealth, participate. Nor, indeed, could we 
safely allow so potentially powerful a grouping to arise upon 
our borders, if it were in no way combined with our own. 
From the Tory point of view the only solution of the European 
problem is that Europe should grow, as the British Empire 
has grown, into a Commonwealth of independent nations, 
freely associated on the basis of their independence and linked 
together by preferential ties. 

The United Kingdom could be intimately associated with 
such a European Commonwealth ; and so, if sometimes to a 
lesser extent, could the other nations of the British Common- 
wealth. The two Commonwealth systems, indeed, might 
gradually grow together; for the Commonwealth concept of 
Preference, unlike the Federal concept of Customs Union, is 
in no way exclusive. Where the two Commonwealths were 
not in competition, the merger would be complete. Where 
they were, we could give a first preference to the British 
Commonwealth, always reserving a second preference for the 
European as against the non-European nations. Thus by 
the assertion of the Preferential principle we can both set an 
example to Europe and play a leading part in its unification. 


II 


Our contribution to this grand design will be largely 
determined by the extent of our economic recovery. As an 
industrial Power the Commonwealth is still a bad second to 
the United States. Nevertheless it is potentially richer in 
resources, and, if associated with Europe and its colonial 
dependencies, might soon surpass in industrial potential, in 
raw materials and in human skill, not only the United States 
but the rest of the world put together. The first step to this 
end is to develop its latent resources ; and here we must begin 
by throwing overboard the remains of our Liberal economic 
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baggage. We must accept frankly that trade is not just an 
economic process, but a legitimate instrument of national 
policy. The United States Government still pays lip service 
to the contrary view, but the Marshall plan alone is conclusive 
evidence that they no longer believe in it. In the same way 
we must discard that other mid-Victorian illusion that there 
is any virtue in foreign trade as such. When we trade with 
a foreign Power we undertake an exchange in which each 
acquisition is balanced by a corresponding loss. This is not 
the case when we trade with a partner in the Commonwealth. 
The same exchange takes place, but the commodities 
exchanged remain at the disposal of the Commonwealth as a 
whole. If, for example, we sell a locomotive to Mexico, we 
may obtain a consignment of petrol in return, but the loco- 
motive is no longer of use to us. If, on the other hand, we sell 
a locomotive to New Zealand, we not only obtain payment for 
it, but derive the advantage that the locomotive is still inside 
the Commonwealth, where it will be used, in peacetime, to 
develop our mutual wealth, and, in wartime, to serve the 
common cause. Thus trade within the Commonwealth has 
the advantage over foreign trade that it serves both the 
economic and the general interests of the Commonwealth as a 
whole. 

It is probable that the dollar shortage will, for some time 
continue to compel the direction of an increasing part of our 
trade and investment into Commonwealth channels. But the 
political advantages of such trade over foreign trade are so 
evident that it would still be worth undertaking, even if we 
were not so compelled, and even at some immediate economic 
sacrifice. To understand the truth of this we have only to 
look back upon the disastrous foreign investment policy 
pursued in the past. No doubt the capital placed in the 
Argentine and in China gave a better return to its investors 
than it would have done if placed in the Commonwealth. 
Likewise, the millions of Anglo-Saxon emigrants to the United 
States may have done better for themselves there than they 
would have done had they gone to the Dominions. Yet, 
whatever the immediate advantages derived by individuals, 
the Commonwealth as a whole has suffered sorely by the 
diversion and loss of these forces. They might have been 
used to develop its wealth and power; instead they have 
raised up competitors against it. 

Our aim, this time, should be to harness the economic 
energies of the Commonwealth nations to the task of their 
mutual development, both as an end in itself and as a means 
of increasing their common security and prosperity. This aim 
can only be fulfilled by the broadest possible application of the 
principle of Imperial Preference. The means of giving 
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Preferences are many. First among them is the tariff Pre- 
ference ; but much can also be done by Preferential quotas 
and long-term contracts, by granting Preferential terms on 
Commonwealth loans and investment, by Preferential treat- 
ment of Commonwealth shipping and air-lines, and by a 
Commonwealth migration policy giving Preference to the 
settlement of British subjects. Such policies would involve a 
degree of Government direction or guidance. But the Tory 
party has never been the party of laissez-faire. In the 
circumstances of to-day we need a planned economy, not in 
the sense of the present Socialist economy which, though over- 
controlled, is basically under-planned, but in the sense of 
having a concrete goal and a definite means of achieving it. 
For us, the development of the Commonwealth is the goal ; 
the operation of the Preferential principle, the means. 

Such a policy would involve in many ways a return to the 
mercantilist system of the 17th and 18th centuries. The 
comparison is of good augury. In those years we deliberately 
fostered the development of colonial trade and resources, by 
tariffs, preferences, subsidies and Navigation Acts, as well as 
by judicious participation in various wars and adventures. 
As a result we accumulated wealth which enabled us not only 
to confront the might of France, then the greatest nation in 
the world, but to exploit the discoveries of the Industrial 
Revolution well ahead of anyone else. History seldom repeats 
itself ; but what has happened once could happen again. No 
one can say for certain how the continuing evolution of the 
means of production will develop in the years to come. It is, 
however, possible that the dispersion of the Commonwealth 
and the wide range of its resources and climates may give us 
special advantages in the exploitation of atomic energy or of 
other inventions still undreamt of. These things may bring 
the economic lead back to us, if only we are ready to make 
the most of whatever opportunity may come. 


III 


I have said enough to show that the policy of Imperial 
Preference is in harmony both with the historic principles of 
Toryism and with the needs and potentialities of the present 
day. It offers both a sure means of achieving economic 
recovery, and at least a prospect of regaining the leadership 
of the world. It also reconciles an ancient division in our 
political thought by making the active pursuit of an Imperial 
and of a European policy not merely compatible but comple- 
mentary. On its own merits, therefore, Preference deserves 
to be maintained and asserted. 
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It can also be of the greatest value to the Conservative 
party on purely political grounds. The current reaction 
against Socialist controls may well bring the Conservatives 
back to power at the next election. But so negative an 
inspiration will neither keep them there for long, nor provide 
them with that element of active popular support without 
which even the strongest majorities can achieve but little. 
The whole history of the Conservative party shows that it 
has been most powerful when it has had a constructive as well 
as a purely defensive or reactionary policy. Under the posi- 
tive leadership of Disraeli, of Lord Randolph Churchill and of 
Joseph Chamberlain, the party enjoyed, in office and out, an 
influence often out of all proportion to its parliamentary 
strength. But when, as under Balfour or Baldwin, it merely 
clung to power, its influence with the nation declined and, 
although supported by overwhelming majorities in both 
Houses, it became politically powerless. This lesson of 
experience is truer than ever to-day. The times are far more 
revolutionary than they were ; and a political party has to be 
very active merely to hold its own. 

“Set the People Free’’ may be sound sense and sound 
politics, but it is inevitably a negative appeal. Combined, 
however, with a positive plan for developing Imperial resources 
by Preferential measures, it would provide a policy which 
could be matched against Socialism. Where Socialism calls 
for the class-war as a means of securing the redistribution of 
wealth, such a policy would call for a united effort by all 
classes to develop new sources of wealth and so raise the 
general standard of living and provide new means of financing 
social reform. Where Socialism appeals to the longing for 
equality and for an easier life, it would appeal to the sentiment 
of National and Imperial pride and to the glamour and 
adventure of opening up new worlds. Where Socialism would 
entrust our security to the collective action of the United 
Nations, it would proclaim its faith in that smaller but more 
effective league of nations, the British Commonwealth. ‘“‘ Set 
the people free to develop the Commonwealth ”’ is a policy 
that could be argued and explained, just as Socialism is argued 
and explained, in club and pub up and down the country. 
It would appeal, just as Socialism has done, to the heart, to 
the head and to the pocket of the man in the street. 

The strength of such an appeal has been demonstrated 
over the years by the unshakable loyalty of the Conservative 
party in the constituencies to the policy of Imperial Preference. 
The fight for that policy lasted for a generation but, despite 
the hesitations of the leadership and the delaying tactics of 
the opposition within the party, the rank and file stood firm. 
Nor has their mood changed. Since Ottawa the party’s faith 
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in Preference has steadily increased, as the three Party Con- 
ferences held since the war have shown. At the last of these, 
indeed, a resolution was unanimously adopted which commits 
the party, on its return to power, to denouncing the Geneva 
Convention and the Havana Treaty, in so far as they limit the 
operation of Imperial Preference. 

The unanimity with which this resolution was adopted is 
not surprising. No leading Conservative to-day can afford 
not to pay lip service to the principle of Imperial Preference. 
Nevertheless certain sections, especially of the Parliamentary 
party, are not as whole-hearted in their support of that principle 
as the voting at the Party Conferences might suggest. The 
opposition to Imperial Preference within the Conservative 
party has been driven underground, but it still exists. It 
contributed powerfully to the decision not to vote against the 
Washington Loan Agreement, and for a time it even supported 
the various International Trade Charters. Latterly the march 
of events has somewhat silenced it, but it still misses no 
opportunity of pouring water into the wine. 

It is no purpose of this article to unmask the opposition 
within the party. Its composition is already generally known. 
It may, however, be of some interest to inquire into its origins 
and springs of action. 


IV 


Historically, support for Imperial Preference in the 
Conservative party came from the landed interest and from 
the Radical manufacturers who followed Joseph Chamberlain. 
Its first opponents were a small but influential High Tory 
clique, represented in the original Tariff Reform struggle by 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach and the Tory “ Free Fooders.’’ With 
them went the Whigs, with their City connections, rallied to 
the Conservatives by Goschen and the Duke of Devonshire. 
These powerful elements were later reinforced by those 
interests, industrial and financial, which gradually drifted over 
from the Liberal party after the break-up of the Lloyd George 
coalition. 

Of this once powerful opposition little now remains. The 
High Tories are virtually extinct. Almost the whole manu- 
facturing interest is favourable to Preference. The City, its 
world Empire undermined in two world wars, knows that it 
can revive its fortunes only by building up a strong sterling 
bloc, based upon a broad Preferential trading area. It is the 
same with the opposition in the constituencies. Faith in the 
Commonwealth has grown with the experience of the wars ; 
and the voters, long accustomed to heavy direct and indirect 
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taxation, can no longer be easily alarmed by the cry of “‘ dear 
bread.” 

The interests traditionally opposed to Preference have thus 
been extinguished or reconciled ; but habits of mind die hard. 
Preference, after all, was not formally accepted by the whole 
party until the Ottawa Agreements of 1932. Thus it happens 
that some of those who lead the party to-day were on opposite 
sides in the fiscal battle. Others were trained in an atmo- 
sphere of opposition or at least of scepticism towards it. Since 
Ottawa these elements have come to accept Preference as a 
disagreeable but. necessary expedient. They have not yet 
learnt to regard it as a political principle. The result is that 
influential sections of the party, though prepared to defend 
Preference against attack, are still very reluctant to assert it 
as a positive policy. 

They, and others with them, are strengthened in this 
negative attitude by a more tactical consideration. In view 
of our present financial and military dependence upon the 
United States, they ask, with some plausibility, whether we 
can afford to pursue a policy so plainly condemned by the 
United States Government. The objection is not a new one. 
In the autumn of 1902 when Imperial Preference was first 
discussed by the British Cabinet, C. T. Ritchie, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, circulated a memorandum to his colleagues 
stating his objections to the proposed policy. One of the 
arguments he employed was : 


** It is also to be considered what effect a policy of colonial preference 
will have abroad, and especially in the United States with whom we desire 
to preserve the most friendly relations. They certainly would have no 
right to resent such a policy, but this consideration would not prevent 
them from retaliating in whatever form they thought would be most 
injurious to us.” 


Joseph Chamberlain was the foremost protagonist of 
Anglo-American friendship of his day, and knew the United 
States better than any of his colleagues. On reading Ritchie’s 
memorandum he scrawled opposite the sentences quoted 
above: ‘‘ Are we always to be frightened of this bugbear ? ” 

Our dependence on the United States is, of course, much 
greater now than it was then. Nevertheless the good sense 
of Chamberlain’s comment remains true. The association 
between the Commonwealth and the United States is based 
upon the fact that each of us is indispensable to the security 
of the other. It follows from this that any policy which is 
necessary to maintain or develop the one system will always 
. end by earning the acceptance of the other. Nor, indeed, are 
the United States as whole-hearted in their opposition to 
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Preference as has sometimes appeared. Some of their 
exporting interest might suffer, in the short run, from discri- 
mination against their goods. In the long run, however, they 
would be more than compensated by the expansion of the total 
Commonwealth market to which a Preferential policy would 
lead. The American exporter might receive a smaller slice of 
the cake than he had in the past, but it would be a smaller 
slice of a bigger cake. The American investor, on the other 
hand, would benefit from the start by a policy of Preference. 
This has already been the experience of Canada. There the 
motor-car industry has been built up, since the experimental 
Preferences granted on the McKenona duties of i919, by 
United States capital attracted into Canada purely by the 
advantages which Imperial Preference gives to the Canadian 
manufacturer. 

But, more fundamental considerations outweigh the nice 
balance between the anticipations of the exporter and the 
investor. If a strong Commonwealth is a primary interest of 
the United States, our right to assert the principle of Imperial 
Preference will have to be conceded. There is no other road 
to economic recovery for the Commonwealth ; and, even if 
Preference were to impose some sacrifice upon the United 
States, it would certainly cost them less than the continued 
loans and aid with which they would otherwise have to provide 
us. This point is gradually gaining recognition across the 
Atlantic. It is indeed implicit in the conception of the 
Marshall Plan, under which the nations of Europe are 
deliberately encouraged to discriminate against exports from 
the dollar area. American opinion may still hope that such 
discrimination is only a first step to the establishment of a 
European Customs Union. But the wiser heads already know 
_that it will be a long time before the nations of Europe are 
integrated into anything closer than a Preferential association. 
The principle of Preference is thus slowly gaining acceptance 
in Washington as a condition of European economic recovery ; 
and what is admitted for Europe, cannot easily be denied to 
the British Commonwealth. There is thus no need for the 
Conservative party to be “ always frightened of this bugbear.”’ 

So far we have only considered those elements in the party 
who are lukewarm in their support of Preference, either from 
habit of mind or from fear of giving offence to the United 
States. There are, however, two other sections who would 
gladly abandon the policy altogether and are, in any case, 
directly opposed to its extension. They represent currents of 
opinion rather than interests, but are not without a certain 
influence. For convenience of description, we will classify 
them as “ defeatists ’’ and “‘ neo-Whigs.”’ 

The “‘ defeatists ’’ are those who believe that the mission 
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of the United Kingdom is accomplished and that our power 
to continue as the heart of the Commonwealth is exhausted. 
In their view the headship of the English-speaking world has 
passed for ever to the United States. They therefore advocate 
an early merger with the American system. The more 
intelligent among them recognise that the loss of trade which 
would follow from uninsulated competition with American 
industry would compel us to export millions of our population. 
But they consider that in the long run this would be the best 
thing. Meanwhile they console themselves with the thought 
that England, stripped of her material power, would still 
remain a leading cultural centre, like Athens under the Roman 
Empire. Their aim in short is the peaceful liquidation of the 
Commonwealth into the American system. 

The Conservative party has many reasons for wishing to 
build up a close association between the Commonwealth and 
the United States. The latter stands at the summit of the 
world ; and without them we could not long maintain our- 
selves. Nevertheless they are one thing and we another. 
Each of us has a distinct mission to fulfil. It may be that, one 
day, circumstances will bring one or the other of us to accept 
a merger, but the time has not yet come for such a step. 
Meanwhile neither the Conservative party nor the British 
people will ever abandon, voluntarily, the struggle to fulfil 
their destiny. 

The second element of opposition we termed ‘‘ neo-Whigs,” 
because their attitude revives the traditional ideological 
division between Whigs and Tories. The Tories have always 
claimed to serve concrete interests, such as the Crown, the 
Church, the State, the Constitution and the Empire. For 
them Preference is a valid policy because it serves the concrete 
interest of Empire. The Whigs, on the other hand, have 
claimed to be the champions of abstract principles, and, more 
particularly, of the Cause of Freedom. Now there are many 
in the modern Conservative party who are not Tories. One 
such element, in particular, tends to equate the Cause of 
Freedom with that revival of laissez-faire capitalism advocated, 
especially in the realm of international trade, by Mr. Cordell 
Hull and Mr. Clayton. To them Imperial Preference is an 
illiberal deviation from capitalist principles and hence from 
the Cause of Freedom. They see it only as another form of 
directed economy, less objectionable perhaps in practice than 
Socialism, but almost more so in theory by its illiberal assertion 
of National and Imperial values. Such a view may be 
politically legitimate. It cannot be reconciled with Toryism. 
For us, the Commonwealth is itself a political and a moral 
principle ; and those policies alone are right which serve its 
maintenance and growth. 
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These elements, which we have named “ defeatists ’’ and 
“ neo-Whigs,’’ are comparatively few in number, and in the 
nature of things can have no deep roots in the nation. They 
are, to the “ Right ,’”’ what the Pacifists and Crypto- 
Communists are to the “ Left.’’ As such they represent 
principles with which no compromise is possible and of which 
the Conservative party must be cleansed. 

For the rest, the immediate task is to bring the more 
hesitant supporters of Preference in our ranks to make a virtue 
of necessity. They must assert, as an article of faith, what 
they have accepted hitherto as a disagreeable expedient. 
This fuller conversion will not be easy to obtain, but it is 
necessary both on Imperial and on party grounds. A policy 
of Preference will command the full confidence of producers, 
investors and traders only if it is proclaimed as a permanent 
foundation and guiding principle of the Commonwealth 
economy. In the same way such a policy will serve as a 
counterblast to Socialism only if it is championed as something 
good in its own right. It is not enough to maintain the 
principle of Preference; it must be asserted, for “if the 
trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall prepare himself 
to the battle ? ”’ 


JULIAN AMERY. 


PALESTINE: 
THE ARAB POINT OF VIEW 


By Ceci, Hourani 


T is never easy to make valid generalisations about 40 or 
f 50 million people. Yet there are periods in the life of 

nations when certain common sentiments and common 
aspirations can be detected and are shared by large sections 
of the population. For the Arab people, from their western- 
most outpost on the Atlantic shores to the Persian Gulf, this 
is such a period. Not since the loss of Spain—an event still 
vividly remembered in Morocco, and only a little less in the 
rest of the Arab world—has any part of the Arab domain 
been torn from Arab occupation. Even in North Africa, 
where European Powers have colonised for more than 100 
~ years, the Arab character of those countries, while in some 
respects it has been weakened, has not been destroyed, and is, 
on the contrary, increasingly coming into its own: Algeria, 
for example, although politically assimilated to France, has 
not been assimilated in its culture nor in its social life, and in 
Libya the Arabs displaced from their lands by Italian colonists 
have now returned. The events of recent months in Pales- 
tine, therefore, have created throughout the Arab world a 
universal and deep sense of disquiet. 

That a country which since the rise of Islam has been an 
integral part of the Arab patrimony should be seized by an 
international group of Jews: that more than half a million 
Arabs should have been evicted from their homes and fields 
and factories: that all this should have happened as the 
direct result of policies pursued by certain of the Great 
Powers, and under the auspices, first of the League of Nations, 
then of the United Nations—here are facts which cannot fail 
to have the profoundest effects upon the minds of the Arabs, 
and upon their way of thinking about the outside world and 
their own relations to it. 

That these profound effects are not yet fully clear, even to 
the Arabs themselves, is due to the suddenness and unex-. 
pectedness with which all this has happened. Some observers 
in the Western world have assumed from the comparative 
outward calm which still reigns in the Arab countries outside 
Palestine that the events of recent months have aroused no 
real concern, and that the Arab world is diffident. The 
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assumption is at least premature: sufficient time has not yet 
elapsed for the collective expression of the feelings shared by 
all Arabs. This expression is bound to come. What form it 
will take may perhaps be guessed at from certain signs already 
apparent. In this article I shall try to answer three questions. 
How will events in Palestine affect the Arabs’ relationship to 
the outside world, and in particular to Great Britain? How 
will they affect their relationship to the Jews ? And how will 
they affect the way they look upon themselves and their own 
problems ? 


ARABS AND THE UNITED STATES 


The most obvious result of recent events has been to 
destroy all hopes the Arabs may have entertained in the 
justice or the efficacy of the World Organisation. Their 
experiences after the war of 1914-18 had already imbued them 
with a strong sense of scepticism ; but like most of the other 
peoples of the world, they hoped that the United Nations 
would succeed where the League of Nations had failed. They 
now believe that, while the League of Nations was ineffec- 
tive to do much good, the United Nations is powerful to do 
harm. It is true that the League failed to prevent the Italian 
aggression against Abyssinia: but at least it did not sponsor 
that aggression, and it did not intervene to make the task of 
the aggressor easier and that of the victim more difficult. 
In the case of Palestine the Arabs believe it has done all these 
things. They believe that the Commission sent out by the 
United Nations in June, 1947, was prejudiced by the inclusion 
of at least two members who were out-and-out Zionists: that 
the partition resolution of November 29, 1947, was passed by 
unfair methods, and was in any case in conflict with the 
fundamental aims of the Organisation: that the United 
Nations intervened when the Arabs were doing well after 
May 15, and threatened sanctions, and that in the resulting 
truce the Jews brought in arms from countries which were 
members of the Organisation whereas the Arabs were unable 
to acquire arms anywhere: that when hostilities were re- 
sumed, to the advantage of the now re-armed Jews, sanctions 
were no longer threatened: that in the face of Jewish 
breaches of the truce, culminating in the murder of the 
Mediator appointed by the United Nations, the Organisation 
would not or could not do anything : that, in short, it created 
a conflict between Arabs and Jews, intervened when it seemed 
that the Arabs might win, and lapsed into ineffectiveness 
when it suited the purpose of the Jews. 

A large share of the responsibility for this shameful per- 
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formance by the United Nations is placed by the Arabs on the 
United States of America. It is not my purpose here to analyse 
the motives of American policy on Palestine, but only to 
point out its results: as far as the Arabs are concerned, the 
validity of the whole American crusade for democracy and 
freedom throughout the world, in opposition to the Soviet 
Union, is undermined by the American position on Palestine, 
both on grounds of pure justice and on grounds of expediency. 
If American democracy means that American foreign policy 
is at the mercy of pressure groups and voting blocs within the 
United States, the only hope for weak peoples is to emigrate in 
large numbers and settle in the State of New York. The 
struggle between West and East reveals itself to the Arabs 
only as a struggle for world domination, not as a struggle for 
freedom: and if another war were to break out, the Arabs 
might find themselves unable to choose between the con- 
tending forces, and obliged to maintain an attitude of spiritual 
neutrality. This might be a greater misfortune for the Arabs 
themselves than it would be for either of the contending forces : 
but it would be a misfortune thrust upon them, and not of 
their own choosing. 

It may be asked why the Americans should have to bear 
the major share of the blame for the UN’s mistakes, especially 
since on this one issue of Palestine the Russians have also sup- 
ported the Jews. The answer is that the Arabs expected more 
of the Americans, and therefore suffered a greater disappoint- 
ment. Many of their political and social ideas are derived 
from the Anglo-Saxon world, whereas ideologically the 
Russians have had only a few followers. While immediately 
the Arabs expect no more of the Russians than they do of the 
Americans as far as Palestine is concerned, they are likely in 
the long run to listen not with less, but with greater, attention 
to those who have been telling them all along that Western 
democracy is a farce. 


ARAB FEELING TOWARDS BRITAIN 


It may have been in the minds of some British officials 
that by handing over the problem of Palestine to the United 
Nations they would divert to the Americans some of the bit- 
terness with which the Arabs regarded the policy of the 
Mandate. That may have been the immediate result: but 
however much the Arabs may blame the Americans for recent 
developments, they cannot forget that it was 20 years of 
British policy which created the problem and which paved the 
way for American intervention. No Arab would agree with 
the rather self-satisfied remark of the last High Commissioner 
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that Great Britain left Palestine “‘ with dignity,’ and that the 
world could now see the true nature of the problem ; for it is 
quite clear to the Arabs that there would not have been a 
problem but for the Balfour Declaration and the Mandate. 
Many Arabs believe, too, that had the British Government put 
its experience and knowledge at the disposal of the United 
Nations when it first met in special session to discuss Palestine 
and later at the General Assembly of 1947, the partition 
resolution would never have been passed. Instead the British 
delegation maintained an attitude of petulant silence, born of 
strange moral scruples. 

In the weeks immediately preceding and following May 15 
it was possible to notice a somewhat changed attitude towards 
Great Britain in Arab nationalist circles, a feeling that in the 
first war waged by them for many years the Arabs would need 
the support of at least one Great Power, especially in view of 
the almost complete lack of facilities in the Arab countries for 
the manufacture of arms and munitions. When the campaign 
began, the armies which seemed most likely to carry the 
brunt of the fighting were the armies trained and equipped by 
Great Britain, and in the case of the army of Transjordan, 
officered by British soldiers. In Iraq, where anti-British 
feeling had been very strong at the time of the ‘‘ Portsmouth ” 
Treaty, some began to regret that the treaty had not been 
ratified, especially if, as was rumoured, there were secret 
clauses about Palestine. In Arab League circles there were 
some who toyed with the idea of a general alliance between the 
countries of the League and Great Britain. 

Six months later, the situation has changed consider- 
ably. As the advance of the Arab armies halted, and then 
stopped, Arab public opinion sought an explanation. In part, 
as we shall see, it found it in the unpreparedness of the Arab 
League itself: but in part also it believed that the British 
Government was responsible. There was certainly a lack of 
realism in this view : for when one is fighting a war one should 
rely first upon one’s own efforts, and not expect others to 
come to one’s aid. But there were also some intelligible 
grounds for the Arab view which must be understood if the 
future of Anglo-Arab relations is to be happier than their past. 

Egypt, Iraq and Transjordan were all allied to Great 
Britain, had a “special” relationship to her, and were 
pledged to give mutual assistance in case of aggression. Did 
these treaties, the Arab nationalists asked, work only one 
way ? In 1939 Great Britain had declared war on Germany, 
but had considered that her treaties with Iraq and Egypt 
entitled her to the rights specified in them. Now that the 
Arab countries were at war, did they not have the right to 
expect British assistance ? Why did Great Britain cut off the 
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supply of arms when they were most needed ? Why did she 
persist in maintaining an embargo which worked to the detri- 
ment of the Arabs while arms were flowing to the Jews from 
Eastern Europe and the U.S.A.? Why should she abide by 
UN decisions more scrupulously than Powers which openly 
supported the Jews? These questions are all being asked 
by Arab nationalists. Again, these circles detected a change 
in British policy when Mr.-Bevin came out in favour of the 
Bernadotte proposals. Previously Mr. Bevin had declared 
that the British Government would not support any proposal 
which did not command the approval of both parties: the 
Bernadotte plan, while perhaps less objectionable than the 
original partition resolution, was still based on the principle 
of partition, and involved recognition of Israel. This was 
interpreted by the Arabs to mean that Great Britain now 
accepted partition, and was falling into line with American 
policy. 

All this raises the whole question of Great Britain’s treaty 
relationships with the Arab States. If‘these treaties are 
between truly equal parties, then they must take into account 
equally the special interests of both sides. There can be no 
“special ”’ relationship of friendship and mutual help if the 
main problem which controls one of the parties is ignored. 
It may be replied that the problem of Palestine is an external 
affair for the Arab States with whom Great Britain has 
treaties: but in the eyes of the Arabs it is mot an external 
affair, is indeed an integral part of their domestic affairs. 
Palestine is part of their historical patrimony, and the attempt 
of the Jews to set up a non-Arab State therein is regarded as 
an act of aggression against the whole Arab people. Unless 
this fact is clearly recognised, then the treaty relationship 
breaks down : though it may perhaps be said that the treaty 
relationship in fact broke down in Iraq as long ago as 1941, 
when it had to be imposed by force, and therefore was no 
longer a “ free ’”’ arrangement. 

The future of the treaty relationship is therefore partially 
dependent upon the recognition by the British Government of 
two facts: the first, that Palestine is an internal affair for 
every Arab country, and that any arrangement for mutual 
help or defence must take into account Arab aspirations and 
rights therein ; the second, that an Arab League now exists, 
and that it is becoming increasingly difficult for any Arab 
State to enter into a special relationship with a Great Power 
unless its fellow members either enter into a similar relation- 
ship, or at least concur in it. The difficulties which arose 
when an attempt was made to revise the ‘Iraqtreaty,' and 
the widespread ‘Arab opposition,to the Transjordan treaty, 
spring from the fact that these two realities have not been 
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recognised, or if they have been recognised, have not found 
expression. 


JEWs IN ARAB COUNTRIES 


The full effects of the claim of the Jews of Palestine that 
they constitute a State upon the status.of Jews throughout 
the world have not yet been felt, but it is clear that there will 
be a change in this status—this, indeed, is the basic contention 
of Zionism. The Jews living in Arab countries will be affected 
no less than Jews elsewhere, and almost certainly more, 
because a Jewish State in Palestine can exist only at the 
expense of the Arabs. The attitude of the Arab Governments 
towards, on the one hand, the so-called,State of Israel, and 
on the other, the Jews who live in their territories, has so far 
been perfectly consistent. It is that all the Jews living in 
Arab territories, if they bear the nationality of these terri- 
tories, must be considered as Arab citizens of the Jewish 
faith. Judaism is a religion, not a nationality; there can 
therefore be no such thing as a Jewish State in Palestine, and 
any claim to constitute such is a usurpation of Arab rights. 
In order to prove their sincerity, the Arab Governments have 
taken measures to ensure the protection of their Jewish 
citizens against irresponsible elements ; measures which have 
been almost uniformly successful up to the present time. 

I was in Baghdad at the time of the massacre of Deir 
Yassin, an event which constituted an immense provocation 
to the naturally fiery-tempered Iraqis. The Government 
immediately posted heavy guards around the Jewish quarters, 
and I well remember that a visiting Arab notable from 
Palestine who had intended to broadcast that night an appeal 
for help for the citizens of Jaffa cancelled his speech lest it 
should add to the existing tension. In Egypt there have 
been incidental attacks on Jews, but on a very small scale. 
The precautions and restrictions which the Egyptian Govern- 
ment is imposing apply equally to all citizens, not especially 
to Jews ; and the Jewish population as a whole is maintaining 
a normal and safe existence. While there may occasionally 
be injustices or grounds for grievance, it may safely be said 
that the treatment the Arab Governments have given to their 
Jewish citizens is not the treatment accorded to enemy 
subjects. 

On the other hand, there would seem to be a definite 
attempt on-the part of the Jewish “ authorities ” in Tel-Aviv 
to drag the Jews of the Arab countries into the problem, 
and to use them as a bargaining-pawn in the struggle. The 
return of the Arab refugees to their homes, it is stated, cannot 
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be permitted so long as the status of the Oriental Jews remains 
uncertain ; but the “ authorities’ of Tel-Aviv forget that it 
was they who raised the question of this status, that until 
Zionism came along there was no problem, and that the only 
danger to the Jewish communities in Arab lands comes from 
the Zionists themselves. To connect the question of the 
refugees with that of the status of the Oriental Jews is equiva- 
lent to inciting the Arabs to inflict on the Jews the sufferings 
of the Arabs of Palestine. 

The Arab Governments and the Arab people have resisted 
the incitement, and, I believe, will continue to do so. But 
those who are continually urging upon the Arabs to recognise 
Israel might for a moment enquire whether this would be in 
the interests of the Jews of the Arab countries. If the Arab 
States recognise Israel as a State, they recognise the principle 
that the Jews are a nationality. Every Jew therefore imme- 
diately becomes either an actual or a potential citizen of 
Israel. The same is true in every country; but in the Arab 
States the transformation must inevitably result in the most 
serious consequences for the Jews. Even if the Arab States 
were to recognise Israel, a state of tension and hostility would 
continue to exist for a very long time; in such conditions 
every Jew would become an actual or a potential enemy, 
whether he wished or not, and the Arabs would be obliged 
to treat him as such. The present status of the Oriental 
Jews would thus deteriorate and become impossible. It is, 
of course, quite likely that this is precisely the intention of the 
Zionists, who would then have a new source from which to 
draw revenues and citizens; but those who, without being 
Zionists themselves, support the Zionist case by arguing for 
the recognition of Israel, would do well to consider the impli- 
cations of their argument. 

Zionism has inflicted a physical tragedy upon half a 
million Arabs ; but it has also inflicted a moral tragedy upon 
the Jews. For Zionism has been able to conceive its aim 
only in terms which imply an act of injustice to others. The 
high moral purpose, the deep feeling for justice which infuse 
the religion of Judaism, cannot be reconciled with a movement 
which has driven from their homes half a million people, 
and which is actually delighted with the fact that the Arabs 
no longer live among them. But the act of injustice with 
which the so-called State of Israel has begun must also in the 
long run mean its doom. Without the goodwill of the Arabs, 
it cannot live,and that goodwill cannot be won by arms or 
force. 
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SELF-CRITICISM IN THE ARAB WORLD 


If many Arabs find external causes to explain the present 
situation, and blame it upon the UN, the U.S.A., Great 
Britain and the U.S.S.R., there are few who would deny that 
part of the blame extends to themselves and to their own 
leaders. There is to-day, throughout the Arab world, a spirit 
of self-criticism which is altogether new. There is a frank 
recognition that if half a million Jews can defy the whole 
Arab world, there must be something wrong with themselves. 
The most obvious targets for criticism are of course the Arab 
Governments and leaders, who failed to prepare for a situation 
which everyone, including themselves, long ago saw to be 
coming. Arab public opinion blames these Governments and 
leaders, not for opposing Zionism, but for not opposing it 
with sufficient efficacy. That they took matters too easily : 
that they never believed, for example, that the British would 
really leave Palestine till Haifa fell into the hands of the Jews : 
that they allowed their attention to be concentrated more on 
the problem of who was to govern Palestine than on the 
means of securing it: that they underestimated, or were 
ignorant of, the strength of the Jews, and that they entered 
the campaign without adequate preparations: that the 
strength of their actions was not commensurate with the 
strength of their declarations: that they misled public 
opinion in their own countries into believing things were 
going well when they were going badly—these are all criticisms 
freely voiced wherever Arabs discuss the situation. 

There are two main schools of thought about how all 
this can be remedied. One believes in the immediate resump- 
tion of hostilities. It argues that had the Arab League put 
its full strength into the field on May 15, it would have 
succeeded in its objective ; that it is still not too late, and that 
a determined military effort would change the situation for 
the better. The other believes that a period of reorganisation 
is now necessary ; that, while normal relations should not 
be established with the Jews, the military campaign should 
be called off until circumstances become more favourable. 
Those who hold the latter view argue that the military unity 
necessary for success in the field presupposes a greater degree 
of political and economic unity, and that a greater degree of 
unity needs time and a period of relative peace to organise it. 

Apart from criticising its particular actions, those who 
advocate a reorganisation of the forces of the Arab League 
are coming to believe that the main weakness of the League 
springs from its very constitution. The Pact of the League, 
drawn up and signed in March, 1945, laid very careful empha- 
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sis on the retention of full sovereignty by the member States: 
Many Arab nationalists are now coming to see that you 
cannot take more out of an organisation than you put into 
it; and that to emphasise the fact that its members were 
to retain their full sovereignty meant that the’ Arab Govern- 
ments, or some of them, entered into the League with reser- 
vations in their minds, and were not prepared to give that 
full and unqualified co-operation which the problem of 
Palestine demanded. 

If all the present members of the Arab League would not 
agree to surrender their sovereignty, or part of it, and form 
a super-State, would it not be possible, many nationalists 
are asking, for some members to draw closer together and to 
form a more unified entity within the present League, without 
losing the co-operation of the others ? It may be remembered 
that in the draft constitution for the Arab League which 
Nuri Said drew up at the end of 1942 he envisaged the federa- 
tion of Iraq and a “‘ Greater Syria’ to be composed of the 
territories of present-day Syria, Lebanon, Transjordan and 
Palestine, and the surrender of their sovereignty by those 
States. A small, cohesive League, he believed, would be 
better than a large but weakly-linked one. Although in 
actual fact the Arab League was formed, not as Nuri Said 
envisaged it, but on the larger and less closely-linked basis, 
the idea of forming closer unions within the League is one 
which commends itself to many. The step which could be 
most easily taken, and arouse the least opposition, would be 
the unification of Syria and Iraq into a single State. It is 
significant that the President of Syria is reported to have 
declared recently that Syria was ready to merge herself into 
any other unit, smaller or greater, for the sake of Palestine. 

It is increasingly being realised in the Arab world that the 
existence of a large number of separate States, so far from 
being a source of strength, has become a source of weakness. 
The maintenance of so many separate armies, civil and 
diplomatic services, currencies, educational systems, is impos- 
ing a strain on them all which they can ill afford. In normal 
times the strain, while it was there, was not so urgently felt : 
to-day, under the stress of the situation of Palestine, it has 
become intolerable. The unification of any Arab States 
would thus be welcomed by most Arab nationalists. 

Unification by itself, however, would not be enough. 
Along with it must go a radical reorganisation of life on all 
its levels. The problem which faces the Arab countries is 
not merely that of Palestine, it is that of their own existence. 
In a world in which power still rules, and in which technical 
skill has run far ahead of morality, the only protection is to 
be strong and modern. The Arabs can no longer rely on time 
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and evolution to bring about the changes they desire, for time 
is running short, and to stand still is to be left far behind. 
A push must be given to the evolutionary process, bold and 
radical measures be taken, full and fearless participation in 
the modern world be embarked upon. The greatest danger 
which the Arab countries face is a retreat from reality into 
themselves, into barrenness and repudiation. Whether this 
danger can be avoided depends not only upon the Arabs 
themselves, but also upon the rest of the world. 


Ceci, HOURANI. 


FUTURE AMERICAN POLICY 


By DENYs SMITH 


HE transition from being President by accident to 

President in his own right has changed the basis of 

Mr. Truman’s authority, but not the general lines of his 
policy. There have already been indications of this. All 
members of the old Cabinet have been asked to remain; a 
disappointment to some of his left wing followers who have 
been predicting that what they termed ‘‘ the military and Wall 
Street influence ’’ would be discarded. Business has been 
told that it has nothing more to fear from a Truman Adminis- 
tration in the future than it had in the past ; a disappointment 
to some Labour leaders and their friends who had sought to 
revive the old New Deal crusading spirit against what they 
termed “the industrial barons’? and “the princes of 
privilege.” 

The chief difference will not be that the country will in 
future see a new Truman, but that it will see more Truman. 
The President’s confidence in himself has been strengthened. 
He can be expected to assert and maintain a greater control 
over his own Administration than in the past, and be less 
prepared to defer to the views of his Cabinet and official 
advisers. If the President relies more on his own judgment 
than on the judgment of his official family, there is little 
likelihood that men outside his official family will find him 
ready to surrender himself as captive to their views. 

Some have interpreted the election result as a resurgence 
of the New Deal, as part of a world trend towards the Left. 
But the more the idea that the President was swept into office 
on some wave of the future is studied, the less impressive it 
appears. The President beat his opponent because he was a 
fighter, not because he was a left-winger. It was not what 
he said, but the way he saidit. His secret weapon was attack. 
His victory was tactical rather than ideological. The signifi- 
cant fact is not that Mr. Truman has been given a mandate, 
but that he has been given four years of office. The 47,000,000 
voters who stayed at home gave it him just as much as did the 
bare majority who elected him. 

There is another reason why the claim that the election 
amounted to a resurrection of the New Deal is rejected by a 
vast army of doubting Thomases. The New Deal was the 
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philosophic approach, or perhaps a series of different philo- 
sophic approaches, to the problem of depression. It was, 
moreover, not a very successful one. A prominent American 
economist observed only a short time ago, “ From this 
depression we had made so disappointing a recovery that 
concern began to be felt lest we, grandchildren of the pioneers, 
might allow ourselves to accept a condition of chronic economic 
stagnation.’’ It was not the New Deal but the war which set 
the country on its economic feet. This judgment is not that 
of some economist domesticated by the Chamber of Commerce 
or the National Association of Manufacturers, but of Dr. 
Edwin Nourse, Chairman of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers. 

The country is now enjoying prosperity and full employ- 
ment. The problem which faces the President is to see that 
there is no recession, not to cure a depression. 

Another characteristic of the New Deal, at least in its early 
years, was that the Executive branch of the Government 
clearly dominated the Legislative branch. But President 
Truman, though he will no longer be troubled with “ the 
worst Congress in history,” is likely to have trouble enough 
with his Democratic majorities. The Congress has now been 
purged of most of its politically illiterate members. It would 
be insulting a good word to call them conservative. Its 
composition presents some interesting features. Its average 
intelligence should be greater, because it contains a larger 
number of men who have had a College education. The 
average age of its members is one year more than the average 
age of the last Congress. Lawyers still form the largest group, 
but the number of businessmen has increased. By contrast 
there are only three men who had any official connection with 
Trade Unions. Taken as a whole its composition does not 
suggest that it will go to any wild extremes, or indulge in any 
wild experiments. Nor does it suggest that it will yield easily 
to outside pressure, or accept without vigorous examination 
the legislative programme presented to it by the President. 


THE ATTITUDE OF LABOUR 


Among those who consider that the President is politically 
in their debt, but have yet to learn whether they can collect, 
the most articulate is the President of the C.I.0., Mr. Philip 
Murray. His two chief objectives are the repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act and a new round of wage increases. During 
the Presidential campaign Mr. Truman promised to support 
both. Scarcely was the campaign over, however, than he was 
reminded by 45,000 striking dockers in the East and 19,000 
in the West that the large labour unions could, with a wave of 
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their magic picket signs, bring the steady progress of the 
country’s economic machinery to a halt. The dockers’ strike 
provided an illustration that excessive concentrations of 
private power were dangerous to the country as a whole, even 
when wielded by political supporters. 

One of the paradoxes of American left-wing philosophy is 
that it denounces /aissez-faire except where Union activities 
are concerned. ‘‘ There is enough common sense and wisdom 
in the people, both on the side of management and on the side 
of labour to adjudicate differences satisfactorily,’’ Mr. Murray 
declared. The attempt of the Taft-Hartley Act to limit, 
circumscribe and establish.a legal pattern supervised by the 
Government within which disputes must be settled should 
therefore be rejected. It might be said of the Taft-Hartley 
Act that seldom has any document been so unpopular with so 
many people who have not the slightest idea of its contents. 
This circumstance is fortunate in one sense, for it should make 
it easier to get rid of the name, which has become an emotional 
symbol, while retaining most of the features. The use of 
injunctions in strikes affecting national health and welfare, 
the ban on “‘ jurisdictional ”’ strikes, that is to say strikes by 
one Union to obtain work which is being done by another 
Union, the ban on the “closed shop”’ as opposed to the 
‘‘Union shop,” are all features of the Taft-Hartley Act which 
have shown their usefulness. The difference between a closed 
and a Union shop is that in the latter workers can be hired and 
later join the appropriate Union. In the former they cannot 
be hired unless they are already a member of the Union. 

The abolition of the Taft-Hartley Act is important to the 
American Union leaders in their coming struggle for a fourth 
round of wage increases. Since the end of the war wages and 
prices have chased each other like the horses on a roundabout. 
The American economy has already sustained three successive 
rounds of higher wages and higher prices. The economists are 
beginning to ask whether this inflationary spiral can continue 
without causing an industrial recession. The Union leaders 
have a ready answer. Increased wages need not mean 
increased prices, but can be taken from business profits, or 
can be absorbed, in Mr. Murray’s words, ‘“ by increased 
efficiency and new technological improvements.” Profits, in 
any case, are too high and should be further taxed, while 
prices should not only be held stable but ‘ rolled back.” 


WAGES 


At the end of the “ third round” the cost of living had 
risen 32 per cent. since the war and the average hourly wage 
35% per cent. The cost of living has now once again forged 
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ahead, though the latest figures showed a slight decline. But 
when a large part of the country’s production is being diverted 
to rearmament, or set aside for foreign recovery, everybody’s 
current income cannot be so adjusted that it secures them the 
same amount of goods or services as in the past. This was 
pointed out in the report last April by the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers. ‘“‘ During this period, if any group 
insists that its income shall be advanced in proportion to every 
advance in prices, or that it shall be in a position to pay up 
to whatever level is needed to bid its accustomed amount of 
goods away from other users, it is in effect demanding that it 
be exempted from sharing the common burden of protecting 
our country.”’ 

A comparison of the figures for 1940 and 1948 shows that 
in the last American pre-war year wages and salaries were 
$41,000,000,000 and this year will be $111,000,000,000. 
Business profits after taxes eight years ago were $6,000,000,000 
and this year will be $20,000,000,000. But the proportion of 
profits now distributed as dividends is far less. Eight years 
ago it was $4,000,000,000 and this year $7,000,000,000. 
Business profits look large (though their percentage of total 
national income is a little less than in 1929), but nearly two- 
thirds are kept for replacement and improvements. Dividends 
have increased only twofold since 1940 compared with a three- 
fold increase in wages. The forgotten man in the economic 
picture appears to be the stockholder, and there are often more 
stockholders than employees in an industry. If wage increases 
are to be extracted from profits, and more taxes are to be taken 
from profits, the stockholder will have no relief and there will 
be no possibility of what the economists term “ capital 
formation ’’ being as high as it should be to maintain industrial 
activity. In previous periods “ capital formation ’’ has not 
been financed out of profits to such an extent, but the necessary 
replacement, expansion and modernisation has been mainly 
financed out of “‘ venture capital.’’ Industry claims that it 
cannot secure venture capital because high individual taxes, 
combined with higher prices, have changed investment habits. 
The Union leaders maintain that if more of the profits were 
distributed as dividends, then new investment could be 
attracted. They insist in general that the danger of increasing 
the inflationary pressure does not arise from the Unions’ 
demands for further wage increases, but from the “ soaring 
profits ’’ of American business. 

During the election campaign the President backed up the 
Unions. ‘‘-I shall fight with all my strength not only to keep 
wages up, but increase them,” he said. Since the election his 
Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Charles Sawyer, appeared at the 
annual convention of the National Association of Manufac- 
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turers with an olive branch. ‘‘ We must not be too quick to 
place the blame for inflation on someone else,” he said, 
meaning by “ we”’ the Administration. He also hoped that 
“ labour and business will each exercise restraint in the matter 
of wages and prices.’ 

When the late Wendell Willkie was tl after the 1940 
Presidential campaign that his views were at variance with his 
campaign speeches, he brushed the charge aside by saying that 
his earlier statements had been “just campaign oratory.” 
There will probably be occasions when President Truman 
would like to do the same. Both in connection with the repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Act and the wage-increases versus profit- 
reduction conflict between labour and management the 
President’s actions may prove more conciliatory than his 
words. He may end as umpire though he started as advocate. 


Foop PRICES 


The general public is more conscious of high food costs 
than of the high cost of manufactured goods. People can defer 
purchases of goods, and there are signs that they are beginning 
to do so, but they cannot postpone eating. Yet high farm 
income, of which the President has heartily approved, is the 
other side of the high food cost picture. The President, in the 
course of his campaign oratory, found the solution very simple. 
“‘ There is no great mystery about how to stop the high cost 
of living from going higher and higher. The best way to stop 
it is with price controls.’”’ Mr. Murray also had a simple 
explanation, ‘‘ The responsibility for the higher price of food- 
stuffs is directly attributable to the food manufacturers and 
the meat packers,”’ he declared, thus absolving the farmers and 
the Government’s farm policy. 

The meat-packing industry, however, is one of the most 
highly competitive in the country. The four big meat packers 
and countless smaller packers not only compete with each 
other, but in the big cattle markets bid against thousands of 
ranchmen buying cattle for grazing or further fattening. The 
more cattle there are for sale, the cheaper they would be, and 
through the process of competition the lower price would be 
reflected in the final product. 

Why should cattle be scarce? One explanation is that the 
farmer would rather sell corn (maize) as corn than feed it to 
his livestock because the Government supports the price of 
corn and he knows he can sell it at a profit. He cannot be 
certain that the cattle which eat the grain would bring him an 
equal profit. Price controls might be imposed which would 
set a limit to the price at which the meat processors could buy. 
The Government supports all major farm crops at go per cent. 
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of “ parity.’’ Parity is not a fixed sum but is a price computed 
to enable the farmer to buy as many manufactured goods now 
as he could have done on an average in the years before the 
first world war, or in some cases between the end of the first 
world war and the beginning of the depression. 

Worldwide food shortages have been keeping the prices of 
main crops above the support level, but this situation is likely 
to end soon. The potato situation shows what will happen 
when it does. The Government has been buying potatoes to 
keep the price up to 12s. gd. per hundredweight. A year ago 
it destroyed its potatoes, but this raised such an outcry that 
this year it has been selling them at a loss for the manufacture 
of potato flour for occupied Germany. The general public 
have been taxed, not as in England so that food could be cheap, 
but so that it could be dear. The support price for wheat is 
about 11s. per bushel. The International Wheat agreement 
set a maximum price of Ios. per bushel. President Truman 
has promised to do all he can to persuade Congress to ratify 
the next wheat agreement. If this happens the Government 
will have to call on the American taxpayer to make up the 
difference between the price of wheat sold under the Inter- 
national Agreement and the current American price, which at 
the moment is about 11s. 8d. per bushel and cannot fall below 
the IIs. support price. But the farmers’ belief that high 
support prices might be reduced by the Republicans was one 
of the chief reasons they voted for President Truman. The 
farm situation shows that a mixture of politics and economics 
is likely to be explosive. 


PuBLic WorkKs 


The President has further troubles. During the campaign 
he promised that eight big public works projects for electric 
power, flood control and irrigation would be carried out. He 
also promised to increase the welfare programme. The 
question he must now face is whether to delay these expanded 
social and conservation programmes till the present need for 
heavy military and foreign aid expenditure is over and the 
inflationary pressure which they exert is absent. His 
economic advisers urge him to “go slow”; some of his 
political advisers, who insist that he has a mandate to revive 
the New Deal, urge him to go ahead. An increasingly infla- 
tionary situation would increase the need for controls, but the 
left-wing would not regard this as a particularly great evil. 

The views of Dr. Nourse, who has already been quoted, are 
illuminating. He told a group of business and civic leaders, 
summoned by the Secretary of Defence to be given the back- 
ground of the defence problem, that a military budget of more 
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than 3,750,000,000 sterling would make price controls neces- 
sary. The President has accepted that figure as his limit. 
His reaction was not to increase the military budget and to 
have controls, but to accept the limit and try to avoid them, 

Once controls were adopted, whether because of rising 
military expenditure or because of some equally powerful 
inflationary pressure, a more fundamental question, said 
Dr. Nourse, would be raised. ‘‘ Would such a development 
simply defer the attainment of peacetime economic objectives, 
or will it make them more difficult of attainment over an 
indefinitely long future period ? There are several respects in 
which the latter appears definitely to be the case.’’ There was 
the danger that economic controls might prove habit-forming 
and “‘ develop a spirit of acceptance of authority over larger 
and larger areas of life and weaken the reliance of the people 
on free bargaining.’’ There was the danger of black markets 
and a weakening of the moral fibre of the people. Finally 
“controls build up greater or less vested interests on the part 
of the beneficiaries of these arrangements to have them 
perpetuated, and vested claims of those who have been hurt 
by them to secure some off-setting benefit. Either way it 
complicates the return to smooth operation of the economy.” 

The President relies more heavily on Dr. Nourse and his 
Committee than on any other source for economic guidance. 
In the light of Dr. Nourse’s publicly stated views the hope, or 
the fear, as the case may be, that during the next four years 
American economic policies will move more closely to those 
of the present British Government are likely to prove 
unfounded. If America has swung to the Left, it is not the 
same kind of “‘ Left ” as that occupied by the British Socialist 
Party. 


Denys SMITH. 


THE CONCENTRATION CAMP BERLIN 
FIRST-HAND REPORT 
By Ian CoLvin 


HERE is not much to be said about Berlin itself that 

is not expressed in our title. Let it be added that there 

is no longer a Berlin situation ; it is a world situation. 
Yet before examining that, a glimpse at the blockaded German 
capital will attune our minds to its pulse. Serried and nearly 
split in two, the heart of Germany beats on. On December 6 
the voting in three western sectors of Berlin was completed, 
and the count next day showed that 86 per cent. of the 
electors had voted for the three democratic parties of the city, 
the Social democrats, Christian Union and Liberal democrats. 
Some of the 14 per cent. who abstained were the convinced 
adherents of the Soviet-sponsored Socialist Unity Party, who 
cannot be as much as Io per cent. of the 2,200,000 people in 
Western Berlin, plus the bed-ridden, the indifferent and the 
fearful who would like to be able to say on the day of Soviet- 
Socialist reckoning, “ I didn’t vote.” 


INTIMIDATIONS OF CIVIC COURAGE 


The wonder is only that there have not been more such 
people ; for we have been taught to believe that Germans 
are easily intimidated into abandoning or misusing their 
civic rights ; and they have been faced, ever since June 19, 
when Marshal Sokolovsky closed the zonal frontier on us, 
with confirmed evidence that Berlin lies in the hollow of the 
bear’s paw, that the Western Allies have no weapons of reprisal 
to use against the Soviet Union, that the Soviet Military 
Governor will not budge from his blockade, and that UNO 
will not take concerted action of any kind to compel Russia 
to relinquish its grip. All these facts were well realised before 
the elections,-and it did not need Mr. Bevin’s speech on foreign 
affairs to make it evident to Berliners that the United Nations 
Organisation was cracking under the first great international 
strain. They knew it. They knew that the Soviet Union 
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could occupy the whole of their city overnight and disarm 
the garrisons of the Western Powers, that the Soviet Union 
could on present ratios of strength and preparedness occupy 
the whole of Germany and most of Europe without much 
trouble—that in such a struggle they would be of no more 
moment than the ship’s cat in a foundering liner. Yet they 
voted 86 per cent. for a city council that the Soviet Union 
has solemnly condemned and outlawed from its sector of 
the city ; Ernst Reuter, the Social Democrat who fled from 
the Nazis to Turkey and now from the Soviet Parochialstrasse 
to British Charlottenburg, has become Lord Mayor of Berlin. 
It is important that he and his fellow councillors should never 
have to go to Soviet Headquarters at Karlshorst with a rope 
round their necks like the burghers of Calais. He has asked 
that the air lift to Berlin shall be doubled from 4,000 to 8,000 
tons daily to make life bearable for its people. 

The citizens of Western Berlin have hitherto been spared the 
severity of a Central European winter. There have been frost 
and storms, and they have had a good share of the European 
fog epidemic. The winter has been milder than usual. On 
the other hand, it is the first winter in which there has been no 
coal ration at all for any except families with four or more 
children. Six cwt. each was flown in for these by the United 
States Air Force. It is true that coke and briquettes may 
be bought in the Soviet sector at the price of about 25s. a 
hundredweight by those with the money and the connections 
to get it. Even that may stop now that there is a separate 
Soviet city council under Fritz Ebert beginning to take adminis- 
trative control of the eastern boroughs of the city. 

I must mention the inducements of coal and food rations 
that have been offered to those who would register in the 
Soviet sector of the city for their basic needs. Light and power 
have been undiminished in the Soviet sector, whereas in the 
West there have been four hours of power daily at times 
inconvenient to the housewife. All these factors have been 
brought together by the West Berliners in their reckoning 
and weighed against the air lift and the tug of the West. 
The air lift spells food rations to them; it brings coal only to 
the power stations, waterworks, bakeries and hospitals. It 
takes Berlin’s output in electrical equipment on the return 
journey, but the export trade of Berlin is really destroyed. 
Bankruptcy falls on one firm after another. The Finance 
Divisions of the Western Powers are unwilling to pump 
more Western marks into the city’s industries to be sucked 
away into the Soviet sector and eventually smuggled back 
into Western Germany to subsidise the Communist faction 
there. Truly there is much to be wondered at in the vote of 
86 per cent. 
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I remember Fritz Ebert, the new Soviet Mayor of East 
Berlin, in the days of Nazism between the two wars, the son 
of one of the by-chance Presidents of the Weimar Republic ; 
he was so small and insignificant then that the Nazis left him 
alone. In his platform appearances to-day he resembles an 
inflated bullfrog, thick-set, wide-mouthed, empty and puffed 
up, a believer, evidently, in the principle of heredity in 
republican affairs. The Soviet team shows signs of falling 
into shape with Walter Ulbricht, the Communist Secretary of 
the Socialist Unity Party, holding his five provinces in thrall 
with Soviet picked juntas, and mobile police squads, and in the 
background General Vincenz Mueller, a captive of Stalingrad, 
as Chief of Staff in the Soviet Central Command for Germany. 
A bluff republic, a Soviet model state, is nearing its birth. 
Only force will maintain it. 

From the Soviet zone around it and the Eastern sector 
opposite it, a demoniac influence is concentrating on West 
Berlin. You can sense the malevolence in the air you breathe, 
the strained and tight-lipped resistance of its people, as green 
timber full of sap falls crashing everywhere by order of 
Military Government. The avenues and clusters of lime, oak, 
pine, ash, plane and poplar were the last beauty of Berlin. 
They will not burn this winter and will hardly burn without 
kindling—and there is no kindling in Berlin—before next 
summer. None of these irksome hardships has affected the 
Berliners in their determination to be quit if they can of the 
Soviet Union. 


SHOULD WE CALL THE SOVIET BLUFF ? 


The end of this year of squeeze is a good time to be stock- 
taking for 1949. It would be well if the Western Allies could 
dispose of the Berlin situation by next summer at the latest, 
whether by ultimatum or a larger settlement of the German 
problem. So far it must be noticed that the blockade has 
been treated as a local affair by the British and Americans. 
The reprisals have been to cut the Soviet zone of Germany 
off from its West European trade, and its Ruhr coal and steel 
supplies. That has hit hardest the seventeen million Germans 
in the Soviet zone ; yet our trade treaties with Soviet Russia 
remain. She and her East European satellites may still 
trade with Western Europe. There is no hindrance to her 
shipping at the ports and narrows which the Royal Navy 
controls. Even the delicate discrimination of quarantine 
regulations has not been imposed. A Midlands firm has just 
concluded a deal for {5,500,000 to sell Soviet Russia Diesel 
generators. (Useful in emergencies—British Diesel generators 
are being used in West Berlin to-day.) There was much to be 
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said for imposing reprisals immediately the offence occurred, 
which was six months ago ; otherwise retaliation can appear 
provocative; the nearer to actual hostilities, the less 
effective a weapon is counter-blockade. We may well ask 
whether, as in 1939, when the knelling thunder told repeatedly 
of the deluge to come, we are again going to permit all pre- 
parations to be made, all ships recalled, all vital contracts 
gathered in, before the Soviet Union marches against Western 
Union. If she is determined not to march, no amount of 
retaliation will goad her into such an enormous undertaking. 
Such were the arguments put by Major-General William 
Donovan, former Chief of. the Office of Strategic Services, in 
a visit to Berlin last summer. These views are shared by 
General Lucius Clay, the American Commander-in-Chief of 
the European Theatre. The State Department and the 
Foreign Office have signified that they are definitely against 
the policy of calling the bluff down to the last card. Yet it 
would be well to remember that the cards are there, and if, 
indeed, the Italian battleship Giulio Cesare, earmarked for 
the Soviet Union, has reached a Russian port by the time 
this article is in print, the public should remind the Govern- 
ment that while there may be something to be said for 
holding your hand, there is no sense in discarding to the 
other side even if you recover an ancient battleship in com- 
pensation. Italy, which has been negotiating with Soviet 
Russia on commercial and reparations questions since August, 
is as much in our power as Rumania is in that of Soviet 
Russia, and normal and commercial relations with: Rumania 
are utterly denied to us. 


THE WESTERN ZONES 


Stocktaking in the Western zones of Germany brings us 
face to face with a series of petty problems. Petty only 
compared with the huge imponderable of Berlin. They are 
of interest, because we can do something about them. There 
is public morale, there is the Ruhr problem, that of German 
foreign trade, and lastly that of the place of Germany in a 
Western security system. 

Morale in the West is fair, though there is much hardship. 
Not even the slight inflation of the Western mark, which is 
now worth one-quarter less in goods than when it was issued 
in June, can check the spirit of optimism. The reduction of 
currency has been severe. After 90 per cent. of Reichmarks 
had been called in and 5 per cent. of the remainder released 
into circulation, General Koenig, the French Military Gover- 
nor, overbore the British and American Military Governors 
at Frankfurt and forced them to agree to releasing half of 
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the residual sums of 5 per cent. frozen in the banking accounts 
of the West, which sent prices upwards. At the same time 
he pressed Clay and Robertson into abolishing the remaining 
23 per cent. of frozen assets of a nation that had already 
devalued by go per cent. Thus overnight, and without 
German sanction, the savings of millions of people were swept 
away. Default on contract is bad even in a conqueror, as 
it sets a precedent for Governments saying to their peoples : 
‘My promise of ro per cent. last month, for 10 read 7:5.” 
West Germans are cheerful in hardship; they sense that 
their ability for hard work, their steadiness in a world that is 
being demoralised by strikes, above all their key position 
in Europe, will convince the Western allies that @ la longue— 
and not so very long at that—they are worthy of a place in 
the community of European nations. 

In the meantime there are some features of the occupation 
that can be altered for the better. There have long been 
grounds for writing the fifty-page report on extravagance 
that Dr. Weitz, the Finance Minister of North Rhine 
Westphalia, has just published, though his presentation of it 
was tactless. The occupation costs are too high for a country 
that is heavily dependent on foreign imports. For instance, 
the German side of the British car services for civilian per- 
sonnel costs 60,000,000 Deutsche marks a year (or £4,500,000) 
omitting the sterling and dollar expenditure on British Staff 
and P.O.L. This mark expenditure on car services works 
out at about £300 per head of the Control Commission. 
There are still far too many empty buildings used as clubs 
and hotels for the Occupying Power only, at heavy economic 
loss, when they could be run by German hoteliers on a 
commercial basis at great saving to the British taxpayer. 

There is similarly the mistake of too much intrusion on 
German education, literature and publicity in the negative 
sense. Nazi books should never have been banned by us, the 
Allies. They are a German concern and the German public 
would gladly have made its own bonfires. If Ernst Junger, 
the opponent of Hitler, is not permitted to publish his works 
in Germany, why is Clausewitz, the father of militarism, still 
in the bookshelves ? If Heinrich Heine may now be taught 
again in German schools, why spoil it by banning the Minne- 
singer, Walther von der Vogelweide, who in the years I1g90 
to 1240, although he attacked the Pope in Rome, wrote with 
a comeliness, a sense of humanity and a love of the seven 
virtues that few Germans have since attained. The field of 
intellect is too vast for our pigmy minds to govern in a foreign 
country.* 


* The responsibility for this ban rests with the German education 
authorities, but it is an outcrop of Allied education policy. 
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Lastly, on morale, there is what I would call the problem 
of the insignia. There is neither flag nor symbol, neither 
sovereign prince nor head of state. To leave a nation that 
has been taught to worship one man, to leave it too long 
without a worthy alternative, is dangerous and retrograde. 
It is right that there should be a personage of German autho- 
rity to respect, a focus both of hope and happiness. 

We shall shed some of our embarrassing duties of tutelage 
when the occupation statute is eventually published ; but we 
shall have bequeathed censorship and political vetting to 
the German provincial Governments. One other point must 
be made with reference to the occupation. There should 
be a far more correct attitude towards applications to Military 
Government for restitution, damages, and the sundry awk- 
ward and pathetic problems of the Germans. By taking on 
certain civil powers, definite obligations are assumed. The 
victor cannot point to his status and refuse to reply to cor- 
respondence. The British Military Government in Berlin 
and its auxiliary travel organisation for Germans have been a 
model of conscientious service during the past year, and an 
example which the somewhat slaphappy Western Zone ad- 
ministrative units might emulate. 


THE RUHR 


The Ruhr problem has been complicated by two con- 
flicting views—firstly, the fear expressed in 1945 by Mr. Bevin 
that Germany would become the slum of Europe and therefore 
go Communist ; secondly, the fears in British industry of 
Ruhr competition, and in France of German nationalism. 
None of these three fears need restrict us—for fear has a 
restrictive rather than a positive active tendency if we 
believe the following to be facts. Germany will not become a 
Communist slum, though she might be overrun and harnessed 
by Soviet Russia, and become for a time a Communist bond- 
man. Germany is willing to be directed into complementary 
and non-competitive exports as far as possible. I do not see 
that we can restrain any country in the long run from develop- 
ing industries that are not a war potential. That she has an 
advantage in commerce through not having to manufacture 
for her own defence is indeed grievous to the victor. As we 
are paying for German food imports, we can still do ourselves 
no good by handicapping her trade or her production, as we 
have tried to do in some instances. Let me quote one case. 
We have removed from the Hoerde Mills in Dortmund two 
machines without which the steel plate rollers cannot work. 
We are shipping those machines to this country without 
having found takers for them. The loss to Germany is 
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200,000 tons of steel plate yearly within the permitted leve 
The Control Commission refuses me an explanation for these 
removals. A broad solution such as England achieved after 
the fall of the Hansa League, reaping the profits of the German 
carrying trade, would indemnify us to some extent. 

As to the Ruhr, there has been much nonsense talked 
of German Socialism as a guarantee against a partnership of 
Vulcan and Mars in the Ruhr. There has been the opposite 
school of thought—that allied possession is not enough, that 
allied ownership is the only guarantee against the rise of 
German armed might. There must, of course, be a sense of 
allied possession of the Ruhr while the Western Allies see 
fit to occupy Germany. But there is a third solution to the 
problem of ownership—to put the development of the Ruhr 
industries in the hands of international capital by issues of 
German shares that may be taken up by financial and 
industrial interests in the neighbouring European States and 
will carry with them representation on the boards of the 
companies. (The mere routine of workshop inspection can 
be left to the occupying forces. There is little chance of 
Germany being able to rearm undetected ; the problem lies 
with the Allies themselves if they detect it.) One thing is 
certain since currency reform and General Koenig’s cut 
robbed German capital of its fluidity and its reserves ; either 
redeemable bonds, as issued by Dr. Schacht in 1936, or foreign 
capital, will be necessary to carry on the industrial develop- 
ment of Western Germany on the lines that we intend. At 
the present moment any single firm in Germany is hardly able 
to erect a block of workers’ flats, and there is no private 
capital for such undertakings. 

The system of German foreign trade is a present embar- 
rassment. Since December 17, 1947, when America shouldered 
the cost for all category A imports, in fact all food, oil and 
fertilisers that cannot be got from the sterling areas, there 
has been a stipulation that Great Britain may not exceed by 
£1,500,000 at any time her sterling trade balance with Ger- 
many. After that she has to find dollars. The British Zone 
of Germany has become a dollar area. Seven seats on the 
Board of the Joint Export-Import Agency went to the 
American Military Government, two to Great Britain, and one 
since to France. In trying to place German orders with 
Britain, and British re-export orders with Germany, there is 
the obvious handicap—on the sole expedient of cheapness, 
the American majority on the board feels itself bound to 
suspend approval of a deal until it hears whether cheaper 
prices cannot be quoted by American firms. The Joint 
Export-Import Agency has become a placing and adminis- 
tering agent for the European Relief Programme. It will 
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rather sell the Virginian crop to Germany than approve 
a barter agreement of Turkish tobacco for German machine 
spare parts; it accepts a deal in dollars that is cheaper on 
paper than a transaction within the German-Italian trade 
agreement, or deflects to American manufacturers on grounds 
of heapness an order which was first offered to Great Britain. 
The short circuiting of dollars back to the United States is 
to some extent wrenching European trade out of its tradi- 
tional channels, and that tendency will have to be closely 
watched in the near future. 


THE PROBLEM OF SECURITY 


These three aspects of German life are overshadowed by 
the great question of European defence. To what extent can 
riparian States like Holland, Belgium and Denmark be 
guaranteed against aggression from Soviet Russia without 
the central marches of Europe being held, or at least dis- 
puted, in face of an advancing enemy ? Are the Germans in 
such an event to be clad in an international uniform by the 
Western Powers, pressed into Soviet service by the Communist 
police of the Soviet Zone, or stand with spanners in hand to 
assist, sabotage, or fall upon the belligerents, as the occasion 
suggests. These are ugly questions, but they are surging 
uppermost in every German mind as the blockade of Berlin 
lengthens. 

Russia, they all know, will not be lightly forgiven 
for the blood, sweat and tears that this winter blockade of 
Berlin is costing. Even if that wrong were laid aside by skilful 
negotiation, the European problem remains. There is at the 
moment no clarity as to how much of Europe can be drawn 
into a defence scheme. Mr. Bevin forecast in the December 
foreign affairs debate an American guarantee of military 
aid to Europe; but we have seen the effect on Poland and 
Rumania in 1939, on France and the Lowlands in 1940, of 
promises of military assistance with no immediate effective- 
ness. The conclusion is to me inescapable that Stalin must 
be confronted with the consequence of his policy while he 
can retract it—that he is in danger of driving the manpower 
of Germany into the camps of the rearming West. These are 
bitter reflections for the senior men of our Foreign Office, 
who, having eaten the bread of Munich, were prepared to 
square up to and finish with the aggressor once and for all. 
There are several arguments for waiting and watching. One 
I have heard is that Germany is the more dangerous State 
in the long run. The other, which is most often heard in the 
Pyrenean school of American strategy, is that if Russian 
armies overrun Europe, they would soon be reduced to con- 
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fusion by the impact of European civilisation and cease to be 
a fighting force. Let those who can suck some pleasure out 
of these two considerations. I cannot. 

The council of Bonn that is working out the constitution 
of the western German State is drawing out its deliberations, 
perhaps with some justification, while it waits for the minds 
of the Western Powers to clear on some of the questions that I 
have adumbrated here. If there is one factor that will con- 
vince Europe that the Battle of Berlin is lost to the Asiatic 
power, it will be the resurgence of a prospering and healthy 
Western State. Whether the Western Allies will concede it a 
skeleton defence force or agree to include it in their defensive 
scheme, that is for the councils of the west to decide. Germans 
see that. But, they point out, against the last aggressor 
Mr. Baldwin said that the British frontier lay on the Rhine. 
The developments of science in 13 years since have made that 
frontier far too close for security. Berlin, 400 miles further 
east, is worth holding. It is being held: it must finally be 
relieved. 

TAN COLVIN. 


THE BRITISH NAVY 
AND 
THE RUSSIAN 


By REAR-ADMIRAL H. G. THURSFIELD 


HERE have been many and great changes in the form of 

the Defence Forces in the last few decades, in their 

weapons and their methods. Two things, however, have 
not changed. One thing, as expounded in last month’s 
National Review by Sir Guy Garrod, is the interdependence of 
the different arms and Services, no one of which can develop 
or exert its full power except in conjunction with the others ; 
the other is the primary dependence, of this country in 
particular and ultimately of any that would achieve victory 
in war, on that sea power that gives command of the sea. 
Recent developments indeed have but emphasised that 
dependence. Any war in which great powers are involved 
tends to become a World War, and the links between most 
nations of the world must cross the sea. Victory will go to 
the Power that can draw on the resources of the whole world 
and deny those resources to his enemy ; and command of the 
sea alone can ensure that condition, for though men, even 
armies, can cross the sea in aircraft, their supplies, their 
munitions, their weapons and their equipment can be carried 
only by ships. Ships, therefore, still, despite all the progress 
that man has made in the art and science of flying, are the 
links, alike of Commonwealth or Allies. The British Common- 
wealth of Nations was born of sea power, and in war could not 
defend itself as a whole without that sea power. The Atlantic 
Pact now proposed will be meaningless and futile unless it is 
based on sea power. Even air power—an expression which is 
not exactly parallel—in this country depends upon sea power, 
for aircraft cannot get off the ground unless their fuel is 
brought to them from overseas in ships. 

Thus sea power is not a matter of fighting forces—floating 
or flying—alone. Fighting forces enter into it, for it is the 
fighting forces of an enemy that may interrupt that use of the 
sea as a highway, and link of Empire, which is so essential to 
a scattered Commonwealth or a union of Atlantic Powers ; 
and, as was well exemplified in the late war, fighting forces of all 
arms may well have to be used to meet and master that threat 
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before they can pass on to victory. But command of the sea 
so won would be of no use without the means of using the sea 
of which it has given control. It is the humble merchant ship, 
troop transport or landing craft that is an essential element in 
sea power, that element that has given it its unique influence 
in war. All the sea battles, the endless struggles with the 
elements that have at times been more arduous and trying 
than those with an enemy, the ceaseless vigils in arctic and 
tropical seas alike, have had one end and one alone—to keep 
the humble merchant ship moving, steadily and unmolested, 
about its everyday business across the seas, bringing in, as I 
have said, the resources of the world and carrying to the 
of decisive theatre the armies and their equipment, which alone 
ir can win a final victory. Sea power, as Admiral Sir Herbert 
re Richmond wrote in his last book, cannot of itself bring 
5 victory ; but sea power alone can create the conditions in which 
of victory is possible. 
p There has therefore been no change in the Navy’s primary 
¥ function in war—to gain and maintain command of the sea. 
in That task has never been one for the Navy alone, and to-day, 
'y as in the last war, air forces have an increased direct share in 
2. it. But it is the Navy’ s first task, as it always has been, and 
at it is the conditions in which the Navy will have to discharge 
d that task that. govern its needs at any period. Those condi- 
st tions arise chiefly out of the forces possessed by probable or 
to possible enemies. It is those forces that may threaten com- 
ld mand of the sea in the event of war, and it is therefore their 
1e destruction that will be the primary military aim, for which 
n the Defence forces must be competent. Apart from that 
ir criterion there is a certain minimum of naval strength which J 
d this country requires, measured chiefly by the needs of peace- ni 
SS time, as illustrated by recent incidents in the Antarctic, in : 
1e Central America and in China, but also measured by the 
n- volume of British sea-borne commerce which would need 
ot protection, even if a future enemy possessed no naval forces 
ic at all at the time he resorted to war ‘‘ as an instrument of 
is national policy.” 
is There are other needs, which have not always been kept 
r, clearly in view in the past. An island Power, or a Power or 
is alliance which is separated by sea from its enemy—whether 
that sea be narrow or ocean-wide—can win eventual victory i 
1g by operations which start with an amphibious phase. In 
1e every war in which this country has been engaged, sooner or 
ne later it has been faced with the necessity of undertaking 
to amphibious operations ; but it has rarely been prepared for 
; them—the examples of Gallipoli in 1915 and Norway in 1940 
1] will occur to all. That obligation affects the Navy in two ways 
at -it must be prepared to transport the Army to the scene of 4 
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assault, which means that it must possess the appropriate 
craft, and it must be ready and trained for fighting in its 
support as long as it is operating within range of naval weapons. 
In the words of Robert Blake to Oliver Cromwell—quoted by 
Admiral Nimitz in a report to the President of the United 
States as a valid precedent for naval operations to-day— 
“‘ after we had destroyed the ships, we plied our guns against 
the forts’ ; which is, in effect, just another illustration of the 
essential unity of the separate Services in war. Fortunately 
that lesson from the late war is fresh in all minds still to-day, 
and the schools of Combined Operations remain in being and 
full operation. That particular unreadiness should not be 
repeated a third time, if we should be so unfortunate as to find 
ourselves involved in war again. 


THE RussIAN NAvy 


Returning, however, to the primary needs of the Navy, 
they can only be estimated with reference to the possible 
enemy, and looking round the world to-day there is only one 
to be discovered—Communist Russia. That statement must 
not be taken as an expression of opinion that war with Russia 
is probable ; it merely means that the attitude of antagonism 
and distrust towards this, and all other non-Communist 
countries maintained by the present rulers of Russia prevents 
the possibility of war against that Power appearing as remote 
as does any other war in the present state of the world. But 
though remote, it is still a possibility, and must be regarded 
as such ; which means that the needs of the Navy must be 
calculated on the basis of the possible enemy being Russia. 
That involves a survey of the Russian Navy, so far as informa- 
tion of its strength and composition is available. There is very 
little authoritative information on those heads, but it is not 
possible very effectively to conceal the existence of the larger 
warships, so that the composition of the Russian fleet is known 
within fairly narrow limits. 

So far as is known, it comprises no aircraft carriers. It has 
three Russian-built battleships, all dating from 1911, of which 
one has been reported scrapped owing to bomb damage during 
the war; and one other battleship—at present the British 
ex-Royal Sovereign which is due to be returned to this country 
when the ex-Italian ship Giulio Cesare is delivered under the 
Italian Peace Treaty. One new battleship, said to be of 
35,000 tons, has been reported—with what credibility is 
unknown—to be under construction at Leningrad, but Russian 
shipbuilding has never been rapid, and there is no reason to 
expect that there will be any addition to the big ships of the 
Russian Navy for the next five years at the earliest. 
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Six cruisers of the 7,725-ton Kirov class were completed 
between 1937 and 1944, and it has been reported that three 
more of them are being built at Leningrad, two at Nikolaiev 
and two at Konsomolsk. There are also two ex-German ships, 
the Admiral Makaroff—ex-N tirnberg—of 6,000 tons, and the 
ex-Luizow, handed over by Hitler in 1939 in an unfinished 
state ; it is not known whether she has been completed. The 
U.S.S. Milwaukee was lent to the Russian Navy at the same 
time as H.M.S. Royal Sovereign, but she is due to be returned 
when the ex-Italian Emanuele Filiberto Duca a’ Aosta is handed 
over. 

Certain ex-German ships fell into Russian hands at the end 
of the war ; they should have been broken up since, according 
to arrangements then concluded. The Seydlitz, sister ship of 
the Lutzow and Hipper, was damaged during building and was 
never completed during the war—it is not known if she was 
repairable when she fell into Russian hands. The same is true 
of one of the pocket battleships—Deutchsland, renamed later 
Lutzow—and the aircraft carrier Graf Zeppelin. This ship, too, 
was never completed by the Germans, but was laid up near 
Stettin in a partially finished state because Géring refused to 
provide the aircraft for her. In view of the veil which hides 
the Russian fleet, it cannot be stated with certainty that these 
ships have not been, or are not in process of being renovated 
in order to join the fleet. On the whole, however, Russian 
shipbuilding capacity being what it is, the probabilities seem 
against it. 

Rather less is known about the Russian flotillas, for the 
Russian Government has always, even before the war, been 
very reticent. Even when an Anglo-Russian Naval Agree- 
ment to exchange information was concluded in 1937 on the 
lines of the other Naval Treaties of those days, Russia refused 
to communicate any details of the ships comprised in her Far 
Eastern fleet. It is believed, however, that she now possesses 
some 50 modern Russian-built destroyers, 1935 or later, with 
a small number of other categories. Eight ex-American—of 
the famous 50 handed over to this country by the United 
States in 1940 in our hour of need—were transferred to Russia 
in 1944; but craft so old and war-worn as they are can hardly 
be rated efficient for active service to-day. The same applies 
to the six ex- Japanese destroyers taken over at the end of the 
war, and may even be true of the two Roumanian and five 
German similarly acquired. Twenty-nine frigates were sup- 
plied to her under “ lend-lease ’’ by the United States, which 
were due to be returned at the end of the war ; it is not on 
record whether they have yet been handed back. 

Russia’s submarine flotilla would seem to be formidable— 
on paper. There are over 100 modern sea-going Russian-built 
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boats, with some 70 odd “ baby” submarines, the fore- 
runners of the “ midgets ” of the late war. Four British boats 
are on loan—from 1944—and 11 ex-German, five ex-Finnish, 
three ex-Roumanian and one ex-Estonian have been incor- 
porated in the Russian flotilla since the war. That is the 
Russian submarine strength as described in the books of 
reference ; but it has been reported in some quarters—again 
with what authority is unknown—that Russia has been busily 
building new submarines since the war and already has some 
250 of them. It is also asserted not only that the new sub- 
marines incorporate all the great developments in submarine 
design that the Germans were on the point of perfecting at the 
end of the war, but also that the services of a number of 
experienced German submarine officers have been enlisted by 
the Russians, and will be available to man and control the 
Russian submarine fleet in the event of war, thereby endowing 
it with all the German knowledge and German skill acquired 
in six years of intensive U-boat warfare. 

These reports are undoubtedly greatly exaggerated ; but 
they certainly have a substratum of truth in that the Russian 
naval authorities are manifestly very enthusiastic about the 
potentialities of submarines—that is clearly shown not only 
by the large numbers that they built before the war, but by 
their eagerness manifested at the end of the war to obtain some 
of the newest German U-boats that survived, obviously with 
the object of learning the secrets of their newest developments. 
It is also well known that they have done their best to enlist 
the collaboration of German experts in many spheres. But the 
suggestion that in the event of war occurring in the near future 
the Russian submarine fleet would be able to start off where 
the German U-boat fleet left off, is simply fantastic. That, in 
such an eventually, they would like to do so may well be 
accepted without demur ; but that it would be possible is not 
a prospect that need seriously disturb anyone in this country 
or any of the others joining in the Atlantic Pact. 

The primary need at sea of those powers in the event of 
war would be to maintain the command of the Atlantic, and 
the continuity of the communications that traverse it. Russia’s 
primary aim at sea in the same eventuality would be, as 
Germany’s was, to cut that vital line of communications ; and 
she would certainly use the same weapons that so nearly 
brought victory to Germany, the submarine and the air forces. 
We should have to be prepared for intensive submarine attack 
on shipping in the Atlantic. 

Some time before the end of the war the Germans had 
produced the submarine which, by means of the schnorkel, 
which is now a standard piece of equipment in the modern 
submarines of all navies, was able to remain submerged for 
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weeks on end, and was not compelled to come to the surface 
at all during an operational cruise. It is naturally more 
difficult for anti-submarine surface and air forces—which 
defeated the German U-boat offensive in two wars—to locate 
and therefore to attack such a submarine than it was in the 
case of the U-boat which had to surface at least every 24 hours 
to restore its power of diving and under-water endurance. 
Moreover, the Germans had produced submarines which could 
move submerged at substantially higher speeds than the six 
knots or so which had formerly been the practical maximum ; 
and they were on the point of perfecting a new method of 
propulsion which promised to raise the normal submerged 
maximum speed to something in the neighbourhood of 
20 knots. Whether they had actually achieved success in that 
project, or if not whether any other navy, starting where they 
left off, has since reached the goal, has not been made public ; 
but it is certainly a possibility. 

It is obvious that if that latter development takes place, 
the craft and the methods that defeated the U-boat campaign 
in 1939-45 will not suffice for that of the future. Anti-U-boat 
tactics were based on thefact that the U-boat could not move 
submerged at a speed much exceeding some six knots, and 
that once she disclosed her presence, whether by firing a 
torpedo or otherwise, she could be hunted by ships—sloops, 
frigates and corvettes—which it was not difficult for us to 
provide in the large numbers demanded by the vast volume 
of seaborne traffic to be defended. But if the submarine can 
move submerged at 20 knots, completely new craft and tactics 
will be necessary. 


OurR PRESENT NAVAL STRENGTH 


In the light of these considerations, it is now possible to 
form an estimate of what are the naval needs of to-day. The 
Royal Navy comprises five modern battleships, one of them 
the latest and most modern in the world, with the exception 
of some of those possessed by our good friends, the United 
States Navy. It is clear that the possibility of an incident 
such as the sortie of the German battleship Bismarck into the 
Atlantic in 1941, which called urgently for the services of 
battleships to counter it, is so remote as to be inconsiderable, 
so that, on that score the Navy’s battleship strength is fully 
adequate. There are, however, other conditions that call for 
the employment of battleships. The most powerful weapon 
at sea to-day is the seaborne air force—the largest and 
strongest warships that have ever been produced, the Japanese 
battleships Musashi and Yamato, were both destroyed by that 
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agency in the late war. But the aircraft carrier, while actually 
operating her aircraft, is the most helpless and vulnerable ship 
afloat to all forms of attack, air, sea or under-sea ; and when 
engaged in operations she is operating aircraft for hours on 
end. It is then that she needs the support of other ships, and 
that is the reason why, in both the American and British 
Pacific Fleets operating off the coasts and island possessions 
of Japan, the aircraft carriers were invariably provided with a 
close escort of battleships, as well as cruisers and lesser 
warships. 

Battleships and aircraft carriers, that is to say, are comple- 
mentary. A balanced force of aircraft carriers, battleships and 
lesser ships can go anywhere and operate in any sea or off any 
coast, except one, perhaps, from which an overwhelming force 
of aircraft skilled in the attack of ships—such as that which 
sank the Prince of Wales or the Yamato—can operate. That 
is an important consideration in view of the fact that any 
future war will undoubtedly, sooner or later call for 
amphibious operations. 

In aircraft carriers the Navy is well provided. There are 
six large modern fleet carriers surviving from the late war, and 
they will be joined in due course by the new ships Ark Royal 
and Eagle, which are substantially larger. Work is suspended 
on them for the time being, but it cannot be said that the need 
for them is urgent, for the air squadrons to equip them could 
probably not be provided until some time after mobilisation, 
so that the mere economical employment of shipbuilding 
resources that are available seems to dictate that suspension. 
The First Sea Lord of the Admiralty—Admiral of the Fleet 
Lord Fraser, the highest authority on naval needs—remarked 
in a Trafalgar Day speech that economic recovery is just as 
important an element in national defence as military security. 
To the large carriers must be added the six “light fleet ” 
carriers now in service, with nine more in various stages of 
construction, though work on some of them is also suspended 
for the time being. 

At the end of the late war we possessed 39 “‘ escort ”’ carriers, 
but of them only five remain, the remainder, which came from 
the United States under lend-lease, having been returned to 
that power. But it is not necessary to-day to make provision 
for conditions such as those which had developed in 1945; 
and it is not possible to maintain that there is any very urgent 
need for increase in the Navy’s carrier strength. It is, however, 
in the sphere of anti-submarine craft that needs would appear 
to be greater. According to the 1948 Navy Estimates, the 
Navy now possesses only 117 destroyers, with 10 more 
building of which some have already been delivered ; but at 
the end of the late war we had 271 afloat, of which the great 
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majority were in active employment. To the 117 destroyers 
should be added 179 frigates, with two building, with a full 
quota of minesweepers and submarines. 

If it should prove that the Russian Navy really has built 
200 submarines since the war, that they possess the capabilities 
of those at which the Germans were aiming in 1945, and that 
they have either developed equal skill and determination in 
their operation or have enlisted enough Germans to run the 
submarines in the Russian service; then indeed, we should find 
the Navy’s strength in anti-submarine craft woefully inade- 
quate. But those possibilities are exceedingly remote. Russia 
was said to possess some 200 submarines in 1939 ; but no one 
of them contributed anything to the defeat of Germany in 
1941-45. Seafaring skill is not acquired overnight, nor was 
there any great reservoir of that skill remaining in Germany 
at the end of the war, which could now supply Russia’s lack. 
The cream of the U-boat fleet had been destroyed, and the 
quality was beginning to wear thin with the loss of most of 
their most famous commanders. In the course of four or five 
years of war it might be that Russia could build up as formid- 
able a submarine fleet as Germany did in two wars ; but it is 
difficult to believe that she could even approach that standard 
to-day. 

Anti-submarine methods and tactics have not stood still 
in this country, but have been studied and practised assi- 
duously at the Combined Naval and R.A.F. School in Northern 
Ireland ever since 1945. It may be taken for granted that the 
Navy and R.A.F. are to-day prepared to deal with any 
submarine that may be produced anywhere in the world. 
The need to-day—as it has ever been—is for numbers of the 
craft needed to deal with sporadic attack on sea communica- 
tions, whatever they may be from era toera. To-day, it seems 
that the need is for frigates with the speed of a destroyer ; but 
to build to-day a frigate such as cost £300,000 in 1945 would 
cost £1,000,000 or more by the time she had been fitted with 
all the new scientific equipment that has been evolved to meet 
the needs of to-day. That would seem to be out of the 
question at the present time without inviting the economic 
collapse which would be as fatal as a new war ; and the con- 
clusion is that it must necessarily be deferred and the risk 
involved by postponement must be accepted. The magnitude 
of that risk can be estimated only by those in possession of full 
knowledge of our own resources and technical progress, 
together with as full knowledge as is obtainable of those of a 
possible enemy; and since those factors cannot be made 
public, none outside Government circles can make more than 
a guess at it. But it should always be remembered that it is 
never justifiable to assume that one’s enemy, or potential 
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enemy, is immune from the difficulties and handicaps that one 
is chafing under oneself, and that everything is easy for him 
that appears difficult at close quarters. 

Methods of sea warfare are changing to-day, steadily if not 
so rapidly as during the war, with the continual development 
not only of new weapons but of the antidotes to them. It is 
not easy to foresee with any exactitude the future stage of 
that process of development, but it would clearly be an unwise 
dissipation of limited resources to squander them in extensive 
renewal of equipment which may well be obsolete before it is 
ever needed. So far as naval needs are concerned, they can 
best be met by seeing to it that, of the equipment which now 
survives out of that which was needed to win the last war, 
that which is worth retention is put into a state of full efficiency; 
and that resources are not squandered on the residue which 
is too war-worn for that process to be possible. At the same 
time, the paramount importance of sea power must never be 
forgotten, nor the urgent necessity for naval expansion should 
war again break out. Never again must the industrial capacity 
for that expansion be allowed to decay as it was in the decade 
and a half before the late war. 

Moreover, the necessity for war-time expansion has another 
and even more important aspect, on which I have barely 
touched above. Lord Fraser, in the speech already quoted, 
also remarked, ‘‘ We are still apt to forget that a sailor must 
still be a seaman. We still have to handle ships in the worst 
kinds of weather, and to contend with swirling tides and other 
natural difficulties.”” The seaman’s art is not learned in a day 
—or even, be it said, in 12 or 18 months, though an apt pupil 
can imbibe a useful modicum of it in that period. It is a 
vocation, and the true seaman gives his working life to it. 
That is why the Royal Navy is manned by long-service men, 
and why, when the need for expansion comes, it must possess 
the nucleus of “‘ prime seamen ”’ on which alone that expansion 
can be built. 

The “ levée en masse ’’ forced on all the Services during the 
war made it impossible from 1941 onwards to maintain the 
training service inseparable from the long-service system of 
manning, which had therefore to be suspended, only to be 
resumed at the end of the war. The process of transition back 
to long service, coupled with the necessity for training extra 
numbers to fill the four-year gap, has been difficult ; at the 
end of 1947 and during the first half of 1948, these difficulties 
could only be met at the cost of drastic, if temporary, reduc- 
tions in the active fleet. They are now rapidly being over- 
come, the reductions are being made good, and the Navy is 
within sight of getting back to a long-service personnel, with 
a sprinkling only of conscripts. Its needs in this province are 
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a slight increase still in the numbers of recruits coming forward; 
but the response to the call so far has been such as to give 
confidence in the future. 


H. G. THURSFIELD. 


THE EDITOR, 
The National Review. 


AIR POWER IN THE COMMONWEALTH 


Sir,—I was most interested to read Air Chief Marshal 
Garrod’s able article in your December issue entitled ‘“ Air 
Power in Commonwealth Defence.’’ His remarks on ‘‘ Unity 
in the Air’ might imply that the Marshal is advocating Naval 
Aviation being controlled and organised by the Air Force. 
Having recently returned from serving the Australian Govern- 
ment, I feel it would interest your readers to have the opinion 
of that Member of the Commonwealth on this question. 

After the conclusion of the war, Australia decided to 
modernise her Navy by the inclusion of Aircraft Carriers. 
The Government asked the Air and Navy Departments for a 
joint report. For the first time in the history of this contro- 
versy two teams of serving Air Force and Naval Staff officers 
sat round a table and debated an agreed and comprehensive 
agenda covering all the personnel, material and financial 
aspects of Naval Aviation. The result of this conference, 
which lasted for six weeks, was so overwhelmingly in favour 
of the Navy that the Government decided to follow the 
organisation of the United States and Royal Navies and give 
control of Naval Aviation to the Royal Australian Navy. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Louis HAMILTON, 
Admiral. 
64 Pont Street, 
London, S.W.1. 
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By Major-GENERAL L. O. LYNE 


T can safely be said that the British Commonwealth is 
| mes unlikely ever to wage an aggressive war. This means 

that it is almost inevitable that, if we should again become 
involved in a major war, we shall first have to survive a 
period when the enemy will hold the initiative. It will be 
the object of the country or alliance ranged against us to 
develop quickly their maximum offensive action to knock us 
out of the war before we have been able to train and develop 
our manpower and resources to assume the offensive. This, 
as we know, was the hope on which Germany based her 
plans in World Wars I and II. 

In the future we are likely to have far less breathing 
space than before. The invention of the atomic bomb, the 
enormous increase in the bombing power of modern aircraft, 
and the introduction of the guided missile will all encourage 
an aggressor nation to believe that it can take decisive action 
against us before the scattered power of the Commonwealth 
can be mobilised. Even the certain knowledge that the 
United States of America will intervene might not cancel 
out the time factor. It is against this background that we 
must examine the roles of the Army in any future war. 

The three main réles of the Army in war are, in conjunction 
with the Royal Navy and Royal Air Force :— 

(x) To hold the firm base of the United Kingdom. 

(2) To hold the bases oversea from which can be developed 
our offensive operations. 

(3) To provide the land forces necessary in due course to 
wage the offensive campaign which will knock the enemy 
out of the war. 

Let us take these in turn. 


HoME DEFENCE 


The requirements for defence of the United Kingdom so 
far as they affect the Army fall under three main headings— 
namely, anti-aircraft defence; secondly, assistance to the 
Civil Defence Services in the event of heavy enemy raids or 
extensive damage by guided missiles; and thirdly, trained 
formations to defeat any sea or airborne invasion. 

The anti-aircraft defence of this country is a good example 
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of the inter-dependence of the Services. An effective defence 

.can only be produced if the combination of aircraft and guns 
is so closely integrated that the whole system is completely 
flexible and tactics can be altered or adjusted with no waste 
of time and no strained relations. This was achieved to a 
marked degree in the last war ; the methods adopted to deal 
with the flying bombs in the summer of 1944 are a good 
example of what can be done in that way. 

The calls of anti-aircraft defence are, however, a very 
heavy drain upon the resources of the Army, both in men and 
material. A careful balance must be kept between the 
necessity for retaining a high standard of defence, both in 
order to keep up the maximum war effort and to maintain 
the morale of the population, and the danger of locking up 
so much in this defensive system that the power to wage 
offensive war ourselves is crippled. Air Chief Marshal Garrod 
has rightly stressed that “‘ the most effective defence against 
air attack is to stop it at its source by air bombardment and 
by destroying the enemy in the air over his own bases.”’ 
The greatest danger from aerial bombing and from attack by 
guided missiles is that the scale of attack may reach an inten- 
sity and duration when the defences will be saturated and 
the cumulative effect of the damage then done increases 
immensely. Examples of this were to be seen on every hand 
in Germany, with Hamburg as a particularly striking case. 

It is, of course, primarily the duty of the combined Army 
and Royal Air Force formations apportioned to anti-aircraft 
defence to prevent this situation from arising. Much also 
depends upon efficient Civil Defence Services, on which the 
main burden of dealing expeditiously with damage and 
casualties must fall. 

But the army also has its special part to play. All units 
must be prepared to do their maximum to deal with the 
situation in their own immediate area. In addition it will 
be necessary to call upon mobile detachments of the Army 
to assist the civil defence organisation in any area where 
particularly heavy damage and casualties threaten to over- 
whelm the available resources. This rédle will obviously 
entail some special training, though even without this a 
steadying effect will be automatically produced by the 
arrival of well-disciplined men in such circumstances. Here 
again great care will have to be taken that calls on the Army 
to assist the Civil Defence Services are restricted to the 
minimum ; otherwise the mobilisation and training of these 
units and formations will be delayed, and they will not be 
operationally efficient when required to take the offensive 

Defence of this country against sea or airborne invasion 
must of course be the collective responsibility of all three 
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Services. The forces required and their exact proportion and 
composition must depend on the nature of the threat at the 
time. It is certain, however, that the Army contribution 
should consist of both infantry and armoured divisions with 
the necessary supporting artillery and other arms. There 
may be a tendency in war to over-insure by retaining too 
many troops in the United Kingdom for defence against 
invasion. This was particularly noticeable in the middle 
years of the first war, though no one could accuse Mr. 
Churchill of this fault, particularly when he fearlessly rein- 
forced the Middle East so soon after Dunkirk. The same 
principle applies as in anti-aircraft defence. The more trained 
troops who can be spared to carry the offensive into enemy 
territory, the less likely is the enemy to be able to spare the 
troops or effort for invasion. 


OVERSEA BASES 


Our aim, however, in any future war must be to turn to 
the offensive as quickly as our means permit. For this purpose 
we must hold certain bases or areas overseas from which 
offensive action can be undertaken. In addition there will 
be other areas which for reasons of strategic communications 
or raw materials it is essential to retain. It is not the purpose 
of this article to discuss which strategic bases are essential 
to us for winning the next war. Let us, however, take two 
examples simply to illustrate what these military commitments 
may be. 

In the next decade Africa will assume a growing importance 
as a producer both of food and of raw materials. The supply 
area of Africa will be essential to us in war. The oil of the 
Middle East has been a major factor in our strategy in two 
world wars. Under certain circumstances the best air bases 
from which offensive air action could be launched in the early 
stages against Central Europe and Asia would be from the 
airfields at the Eastern end of the Mediterranean. There is, 
therefore, a firm requirement to deploy as early as possible 
in war in the Middle East a military force which could cover 
Africa, protect the airfields from which the R.A.F. could 
operate offensively, protect such of the oil-fields as circum- 
stances permit, prepare to fight to recover those that pass 
temporarily out of our control, and later probably to undertake 
major offensive operations into enemy country. 

The first essential in connection with this base area is 
adequate administrative machinery and sufficient adminis- 
trative troops and supplies to ensure the maintenance of the 
three Services in the area and also of such land forces as may 
be earmarked for offensive operations. The next requirement 
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is for trained formations, infantry, armoured and airborne 
divisions, with the necessary supporting artillery and other 
troops, firstly to ensure the defence of the area and then to 
undertake offensive operations when required to do so. 

Next let us look at Europe. In the event of war breaking 
out between the East and the West it would obviously be 
to our great advantage to ensure that any initial advance by 
the East is checked quickly, so that as much of Western 
Europe as possible may still be free and its resources in man- 
power and material remain at the disposal of the Western 
Union. Also, the aerodromes and sites from which aerial 
attack against the United Kingdom can be launched must be 
kept as far distant as possible. 

Here, then, is another requirement both for administrative 
troops for maintenance and development of the base area 
and for combatant divisions to undertake first the defence of 
this area and then to prepare for offensive operations to drive 
the armies of the East back. Both the size of the force to 
be produced by us and the exact area in which it will operate 
initially must depend upon the scale on which the European 
nations are prepared to operate and how quickly and in 
what numbers American aid can be expected. 


OFFENSIVE WAR 


There remains for consideration the réle of the Army in 
offensive war. Much has been written since the war about 
the effect of atomic bombing on warfare in general. Some 
critics hold that the whole nature of land warfare will change 
and that, in an era of “ push-button”’ warfare, armies, in 
the old sense of the word, will cease to exist. There is, in fact, 
no evidence whatsoever to support this view. The greater 
the destructive power of unconventional weapons, the more 
urgent will be the necessity for occupying the enemy centres 
of production. 

Counter-attack from the air, while it may achieve great 
damage and dislocation, can never by itself ensure the knock- 
out blow. Softening from the air must be followed up quickly 
by military occupation. This will, of course, be even more 
true if the enemy succeeds in developing any large proportion 
of his war potential underground, safe from the effect of air 
attack. Atomic bombing, bacteriological warfare and possibly 
the use of poisonous gas will undoubtedly have a great affect 
on the tactics of future land warfare, but none of them render 
impossible the development of land operations with the 
object of occupying vital centres in enemy country and 
making it impossible for that country to continue the war. 
It may well be that these military forces may become smaller 
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and more specialised than in the last war and may be in- 
creasingly conveyed by air. But it will still be the man who 
fights on land who must win the final round to knock the 
enemy out, even though the air battle must be won before 
the land battle can be successfully fought. 

If we look at all these probable réles of the Army in a 
future war, we see how absolutely true it is that every opera- 
tion is a combined operation. In no single one of its tasks, 
save that of assisting the Civil Defence Services, can the Army 
hope to operate at all without the continuous support of the 
Royal Air Force, and for all purposes overseas the Army is 
entirely dependent upon the ability of the Royal Navy to 
keep the sea lanes open. 


THE ARMyY’s SIZE AND SHAPE 


The réles which the Army will be called upon to fill in 
any future war determine to a great extent its shape, if not 
its size,in peace. Whatever the economic situation, the nucleus 
of what is required must be maintained. There is also one 
particular rdéle of the Army in peace-time which the other 
two Services are only called upon to share to a lesser degree, 
and which inevitably affects both the size and shape of the 
army in peace. In addition to providing garrisons overseas, 
it falls in the main to the Army to deal with all cases of civil 
unrest and armed violence. Typical examples are Palestine 
and Malaya. The requirement in these circumstances is 
invariably for well-trained long-service infantry with the 
necessary backing of ancilliary arms and services. With 
these considerations in mind, let us make a picture of the 
Army we require. 

In World War II we were at a very serious disadvantage 
at the outset because our army was completely unbalanced. 
For economic and other reasons our administrative services 
hardly existed in peace, and the proportion of armour was 
pitifully weak. We were extremely lucky to have a breathing 
space to put this right. We must therefore aim at having a 
reasonably balanced Army whose operational efficiency will 
not be unduly delayed in another war by the time taken to 
form and train administrative units. We must also have a 
fair balance between the various fighting arms. 

We need a certain irreducible number of soldiers to carry 
out our peace commitments, including the garrison of Germany. 
All past experience and trends of present recruiting make it 
seem most unlikely that we shall get by voluntary enlistment 
the numbers required. It would be out of place here to go 
into details of pay and conditions of service, except to say that 
even a great improvement here would still certainly leave a 
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wide gap for some years between the number of regulars and 
our requirement. This makes recourse to some system of 
conscription inevitable, if only to ensure that we have sufficient 
numerical strength available. 

We have then the picture of a whole-time Army, part 
voluntary and part conscript, which must be of a shape to 
include in reasonable proportions all arms and _ services 
required on mobilisation, and at the same time contain 
enough good infantry and supporting arms to deal successfully 
with civil disturbances, or armed insurrections, in any part 
of the world in peace. 

The whole problem of the conscript and his correct place 
in the military pattern is, of course, new to us in peace-time. 
One vital factor is the length of his whole-time service. If it 
is too short, the effort put into his training may cripple the 
regular army. If it is too long, it may cripple the economy of 
the country. The whole problem of conscription, as it affects 
the army, will be dealt with in a later article. As we have said, 
we want the conscript for whole-time service to ensure we have 
sufficient numbers to meet our commitments. But there is 
another equally important part which he will be called upon 
to play. It has already been pointed out that a very large 
number of men will be required immediately on mobilisation, 
particularly to man the anti-aircraft defences, and also that 
it is most unlikely that we shall again have the long breathing- 
space of late 1939 and early 1940 to put our house in order 
after the outbreak of war. 

This country could not possibly afford to maintain in 
peace whole-time forces of the size required in war. There 
must, therefore, be some form of part-time Army which can 
provide both the bulk of the regiments for anti-aircraft 
defence and also a large proportion of the divisions required 
for defence of this country, and for operations in defence of 
our overseas bases and subsequent offensives, together with 
the administrative troops to maintain them. Vs 

The Regular Army can provide stiffening, but its peace- 
time commitments overseas and the vast effort required to 
train the annual intake of conscripts make the provision of 
more than a few trained brigade groups an impossibility. 
It must therefore be to the Territorial Army that we look to 
provide the bulk of both the anti-aircraft gun defences and 
our formations and administrative troops for home and 
overseas on the outbreak of war. They must, however, be at 
a higher state of readiness than a purely voluntary force 
such as existed in 1939 can guarantee. Hence the second 
great service which the conscript will perform when, after 
his full-time service with the Colours, he is drafted for the 
balance of his reserve service to a Territorial Army unit. 
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The volunteer will be more than ever necessary to provide 
the bulk of the leaders, but the conscript will provide the 
hard professional core. 


EQuipPInG THE ARMY 


One of the major headaches confronting those responsible 
for the plans for our peace-time Army and its expansion in 
war is how to provide an adequate supply of modern equip- 
ment without diverting too great a part of the industrial 
capacity of the country to its manufacture. 

We have already seen that the situation at the outbreak 
of any future war demands the highest possible state of 
readiness in peace as regards the training of both regular 
and part-time forces. A liberal supply of the most modern 
equipment is essential if this training is to be realistic. In 
addition, modern equipment in large quantities will be 
required operationally very early in war. This is particularly 
true of the anti-aircraft defences. Most of this equipment 
is not only very expensive both in money lost and in con- 
sumption of steel, but anti-aircraft guns, tanks, engineering 
equipment, and so on, also take some years to produce, as 
from the time the first drawing is made. Though, as pointed 
out earlier, unconventional weapons and methods of warfare 
will not stop land operations, they will probably make great 
dispersion necessary and cross-country performance and 
mobility of increased importance. All this means both 
fighting and supply vehicles of a specialised type, outside 
the ordinary production scope of the motor trade. 

The trend therefore is all towards the requirement for a 
production programme for equipment which would make any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer squirm and the full implementa- 
tion of which would cripple our peace-time economy. It is, 
nevertheless, essential that an adequate amount of the money 
available be devoted to research to ensure that we do not 
fall behind in the race, and to production on a scale which 
will make certain that the equipment chosen has had practical 
user tests. Enough of it must also be produced to give a 
reasonable training scale in peace and fulfil our most immediate 
operational requirements in war. All this will affect the 
amount of money available for other purposes and hence 
the size of the Army we can afford to maintain in peace. 
It does also enhance the importance of standardisation of 
equipment with the United States of America. 

Whatever else may be arguable, it is absolutely certain 
that we shall not have sufficient trained troops or equipment 
at the outbreak of war. This makes all the more important 
any early help which the Dominions and the United States 
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can give. Also, as we have inferred, the whole plan of where 
we should stand in Europe is dependent upon the force which 
each of the Western Union countries can contribute in the 
early stages. 

We shall thus have a mixture of formations from many 
different countries being brought together to live and fight 
side by side. Two things seem absolutely essential if this is 
to work. Firstly, that in every theatre there should imme- 
diately be a unified supreme command ; secondly, that the 
greatest practicable degree of standardisation between the 
forces of the British Commonwealth, the United States and 
the Western European countries should take place in peace. 
There are three particular channels along which standardisa- 
tion is most needed :— 

(a) Weapons and equipment. 
(b) Organisation. 
(c) Staff duties. 

Without these things in common much inefficiency and 

waste will occur, particularly in the administrative field. 


THE NATIONAL ARMY 


To summarise, a new conception of the Regular and 
Territorial Armies closely knit together as one National Army. 
The Regular Army will produce in peace the personnel 
and units necessary to train both regulars and conscripts 
during their whole-time service. It will also provide assistance 
on a greatly increased scale for the training of the Territorial 
Army. The whole problem of training the Army has been 
made much more difficult by the extensive training areas 
which are absolutely essential if realistic exercises for a force 
of all arms are to be held, and by the complexity and diversity 
of modern army equipment and the consequent requirement 
for so high a proportion of skilled tradesmen. Regular units 
will be required for garrison duty oversea, and sufficient all- 
regular formations must be readily available to deal with 
civil disturbance or armed risings in any part of the world. 
The Territorial Army will have a backbone of volunteers, 
who will provide the majority of its leaders and some of its 
specialists, at least in early years, while the national service 
element is building up. It is, however, these national service- 
men who will give to their Territorial units the guarantee 
both of numbers and of a degree of professional efficiency. 
This is the.type of National Army, which should give us the 
greatest degree of security for the price we can afford to pay. 


L. O. LYNE. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 
CONDITIONS IN AUSTRALIA 


By H. D. Gippy 


PEAKING at the annual general meeting of the National 

Bank of Australasia twelve months ago I affirmed the 

determination of this bank to resist, with all the strength 
we could muster, the proposals of the Federal Labour 
Government to nationalise the whole Australian trading bank 
system, including, of course, our own institution. I think 
I may now claim that no step which it has been within our 
power to take has been missed in carrying on the struggle 
over the past year, and our cause has met with a valuable 
measure of success, though final victory has not by any 
means been yet achieved. 


THE BANK NATIONALISATION BILL 


On November 27 last year—the day after I last addressed 
you—the nationalisation Bill received the assent of the 
Governor-General, but operation of the key sections of the 
Act was restrained by an injunction granted by the High 
Court pending a determination as to their validity in terms 
of the Commonwealth Constitution. The High Court case 
opened in Melbourne on February 10 and lasted almost 
continuously for over eight weeks until it closed in Sydney 
on April 15. Judgment was not given for nearly four months, 
on August 11 in Sydney, almost exactly one year after the 
Prime Minister’s original forty-two-word announcement of 
the nationalisation proposal. 

As everyone knows, on one ground or another a majority 
of the Court found invalid the major provisions of the 1947 
Banking Act in the form in which they had been passed by 
the Commonwealth Parliament. As a result, the Government 
is debarred from taking any action under the legislation as it 
stands at present. Clearly, this was a substantial victory 
for the trading banks. Within two days, however, the Prime 
Minister announced that the Government would seek leave 
to appeal to the Privy Council against the High Court’s 
finding that the section of the Act designed to prohibit a 
private trading bank from continuing in business infringed 
the Constitution. 
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Argument before the Judicial Board of the Privy Council 
on the application for leave to appeal commenced on October 
25, and on November 10 the Board announced its decision, 
which granted the Commonwealth leave to appeal but 
reserved to us the right to re-argue our submission that there 
was no right of appeal unless the Commonwealth first obtained 
a certificate from the High Court. We now await the further 
hearing by the Privy Council. 

However, I am firmly of the opinion that the ultimate 
decision as to whether or not the Australian trading banks 
are to be nationalised will be taken outside the legal arena. 
This issue did not commence in the legal arena, and it will 
not end there. It began in the political sphere with a direct 
attack upon our institution and others by a Commonwealth 
Labour Government. And that is where it will end, in the 
political sphere, for upon an issue of such magnitude and 
importance I am confident that it will be the people who will 
have the final say. There is abundant evidence that the 
great bulk of the Australian people disliked, indeed feared, 
the whole proposal from the start, regarding it as quite 
unnecessary and extremely dangerous, and though many 
believe that the public’s memory is short-lived (and may well 
be on many relatively minor day-to-day events in our national 
life), the public does not easily forget issues of outstanding 
significance to its own status and to its personal desires and 
ambitions. 


TOWARDS A BuyYERS’ MARKET 


I believe, if one dares to risk an assessment, that the 
domestic market is showing signs of swinging slowly but 
surely from conditions of a “ sellers’ market ”’ to conditions 
nearer to those of a “‘ buyers’ market.” I do not wish to 
aver that we are heading for a slump. 

The buoyant economic position we have reached after 
three years of peace cannot be described as “ Utopian.” 
One of the most immediate problems is the low volume of 
production accompanying the employment of virtually all 
men and women wishing to work. ; 

Though the accompanying level of production is dis- 
appointingly low and distorted, record employment has 
certainly meant that everyone desirous of so doing is able to 
earn a monetary income, and in the great majority of cases 
a fairly good income—in terms of money. Yet practically 
everyone is feeling the sting of high prices more sharply as 
the months go by, and though the great bulk of people are 
earning, on average, more money than ever before, they 
experience no proportionate improvement in their standard 
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of life. Food, clothing and entertainment are more expensive 
than ever, houses and motor-cars are more difficult to obtain 
and far more costly. Hours of work may be shorter, but the 
facilities and services necessary for comfortable pleasure and 
recreation are miserably inadequate. Our post-war economy 
seems to have a bias toward higher and higher monetary 
incomes, with poorer and poorer results when we spend them, 

This phenomenon is baffling the community and leading 
to frustration and disappointment. It is not-surprising that 
this post-war atmosphere of disappointment and frustration 
has had its effect on the moral code of the community. To 
a severe degree there has developed between individuals a 
struggle to take what each can out of the community, with 
little or no urge to put anything back. The desire for reward 
without effort has grown apace. Men and women fail to 
derive full satisfaction from their daily task, for, bombarded 
by the idea that so much can be got from Government 
benevolence, they have come to have doubts about the virtue 
of work. And doubts about the value of one’s daily task 
mean doubts about life itself. 


THE RoapD OvuT 


Along which road, then, lies the route out of the tangle of 
economic disillusionment and clash of social ideas? Unless 
we are to remain bogged in a morass of Socialistic inefficiency 
with a mounting criss-cross of controls and counter-controls 
and their resulting ‘“‘ economics of poverty,” sturdy strides 
will have to be made, and made rapidly, toward the cleaner 
atmosphere of a new freedom for individual development, 
for the exercise of enterprise and initiative, and for a full 
restoration of the competitive effort in industry and 
commerce. 

Our country’s experiments of late years show clearly that 
Government attempts in peace-time to plan the whole economy 
and to control business and the individual create problems 
which do not diminish, but which add, to the average person's 
struggle to improve his standard of life. My urgent plea is 
that instead of stubbornly trying to remedy the proved 
defects of centralised State control by venturing further in 
with a Socialist programme of nationalisation, our leaders 
revise their present outlook and set about establishing such 
conditions as will permit the rightful expression of the 
individual’s energy, initiative and personal ambition and give 
him every opportunity for reasonable reward. 

[From the chairman’s speech to the annual general meeting 
of the National Bank of Australasia, Melbourne, November 24, 
1948. ] 
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A NEW WAY WITH SWEET PEAS 
By JoHN WYNDEN 


F you come to Rab’s Corner next summer, you will be shown 
|: row of sweet peas in full bloom. Maybe you will shrug 

your shoulders and say: “ Very nice, but there are quite 
a few sweet peas about, you know.” 

Quite right. Sweet peas are not rare. This row, however, will 
be particularly interesting. For it grows in 1 inch of compost 
laid on top of undug clay. The clay has been cultivated with 
the Fulcrum, that special fork we use to loosen and aerate 
the top-soil without turning it over at all. Ten years have 
gone by since at Rab’s Corner we started our own method of 
cultivation : not to turn the soil over, and to leave all organic 
matter on top : no upsetting of the layering of the soil, and no 
burying of humus. 

This row of sweet peas has been a great experiment. 
In spite of our successes I never had the courage until last 
year to try growing sweet peas on undug soil. The 
traditional principle is, as you know, that sweet peas need a 
well- and deeply-dug soil with a lot of good manure at the 
bottom of the second spit. I knew, of course, that the plants 
could be grown by my method. Yet subconsciously, I suppose, 
I was impressed by that inflexible rule, and put off sowing 
sweet peas from year to year. Last Autumn, however, I 
reproached myself with being a coward, and I sowed the peas 
in a thin sheet of compost laid over soil which had not been 
treated with the Fulcrum for several years. It was as hard 
as iron. The plants came through, and we brought them 
through the winter under a row of Chase’s Low Barn cloches. 
Now we have the result : a row of peas in bloom as pretty as 
any in our location. The blooms really are superb. 

Looking at those peas you will not be able to tell the 
difference from any other row grown on deeply dug soil. Yet 
a difference exists. The roots instead of reaching deep down 
towards the buried manure, spread horizontally beneath the 
surface. That is all, but that is a lot, because it proves that 
our method has proved its worth. It is true that to grow that 
fine row of peas we have used a special compost. We call it 
the “R.C.” compost. For it is a Rab’s Corner product par 
excellence. Without it, in fact, Rab’s Corner would find it 
difficult to go on producing fine crops at all. 

The R.C. compost is special, because of its quality, and also 
because it is produced with slave labour. You see, we get 
hens to produce it by working from dawn to dusk. This is 
how we came to produce it. As we do not dig, and as we do 
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not use an ounce even of artificial fertilisers, we have to rely 
upon organic matter. The farmers around us have not much 
stable or farmyard manure to sell. So for many years now 
we have to rely upon our own compost. That we use at the 
rate of some 20 tons to half an acre. That is a large quantity, 
and makes composting an all-the-year-round occupation, 
We are making compost all the time and by every means at 
our disposal. Experience shows that the methods of making 
compost are many. The ideal and best-balanced one is the 
so-called Indore process perfected by the late Sir Albert 
Howard, but we use other methods, some of our own invention. 
For example, there is the method of the Mobile Trench. It 
comes in handy when you have a large quantity of leaves to 
work upon. At Rab’s Corner we live on the edge of a large 
forest of oaks, and good supply of leaves and leaf mould is 
obtainable. To make leaf-compost we proceed in the following 
manner. A plot of ground $ome 40 feet long and 10 feet wide 
is enclosed with old wire a 4 feet high. The enclosed space 
is filled with leaves, heaped loosely without being trod upon 
too much. When the heap is complete we cut a trench through 
it near and parallel to one of its ends. Into that trench we 
throw lawn mowings, kitchen-leavings and organic matter of 
all sorts, including night-soil. When the trench is half filled, 
we cut a second trench parallel to the first, which is filled up 
with leaves well up to the top. The process of gradual filling 
up then begins with the new trench, and so the work goes on 
day by day, a bit at a time, until the “ mobile trench ”’ is 
found to have travelled along the whole length of the heap. 
You then either go back to where you started and send the 
“‘ mobile trench ” on its way again, or you leave the heap alone 
and with an iron bar drill holes in it all along its length to let 
in the air and moisture. In a dry season you may with profit 
fill those holes with water up to the top so as to soak the bottom 
of the pile. Later on you may lay on top of the heap a ridge 
several inches thick of good soil and sow marrows and ridge 
cucumber into that. 

Sometimes you get a large quantity of vegetable matter 
apt to decompose quickly, potato peel for example. In such 
cases, so as not to cause a nuisance, you have to use a method 
running counter to accepted standards. We seal that vegetable 
matter with a layer of soil. That is not the best method, but 
often the only one you practically can employ. Whatever 
method you use the aim pursued is always the same : to make 
the components decompose as quickly as possible, blending 
into a grey-black sweetly smelling mass, which can go straight 
on to the soil. Mechanical means, like turning over, speed up 
the process, but are not inevitably necessary. Adding 
chemicals to “activate’”’ the makihg of compost may be 


helpful. Of that I am no judge, because at Rab’s Cornet 
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chemicals are not used at all. To “ activate”’ we prefer to 
plant into the heaps heads of fish or scraps of meat unfit for 
human consumption. Pailfuls of poultry droppings are also 
scattered or dug in. 

Composting of large quantities of matter takes up time, 
and the components are not easy to find always. Therefore, 
for several years I was looking round to discover a means to 
manufacture compost of what I call Ar quality, which, if used 
sparingly, can do the work of a larger weight of ordinary 
compost. If I can reduce the thickness of the sheet of 
compost laid down over the soil without injuring the crops I 
save time and labour certainly, and possibly also expense, 
although the latter saving is not so certain. 

Gradually, in my pursuit of the Ar compost idea, I realised 
the advantage of using straw as the base for compost-making. 
By gradual stages I evolved the following method. Straw is 
bought in bulk from a farmer. It comes by the truck-load, 
compressed in bales, and is stored in a place conveniently near 
to the hen-run. In the latter a square of soil 20 feet in the 
side, is taken out to a depth of 1 foot and bordered with a 
brick pathway. The bales, a few at a time, are loosened and 
the straw is fed into that shallow square depression. There 
it is left for the hens to work upon ; they scratch it gradually 
to bits and go on scratching and leaving their droppings on it 
until the whole becomes a dark mass, friable and in which 
only a few bits of straw remain to reveal its original composi- 
tion. From time to time the contents of that shallow depres- 
sion are heaped up with a spade towards the centre, and fresh 
straw is fed in around. The hens resume the process of 
scratching, and so gradually a great heap of excellent compost 
comes into being in that “ workshop.” From it Ar compost 
is taken out as needed. 

What I like about that method is that it goes on all the 
time. The hens scratch the straw to pieces and impregnate it 
with their droppings. Instead of moping between meals they 
are busy from morning until late at night. The more they 
work the healthier they become. One interesting detail : hens 
set to work in that fashion are not inclined to become broody. 
They are too busy for that, I suppose. Visitors to Rab’s 
Corner (we are getting them in increasing numbers each 
Saturday, which is show-day) comment upon the health of our 
flock. In fact this R.C. compost, produced continuously in 
the hen-run, is the thing which seems to interest visitors most. 
For the richness of the compost, its Ar quality, is evident 
somehow, even to the naked eye. 

I have great. hopes of that method. I estimate the quantity 
of R.C. compost of Ar quality produced in the “‘ workshop ” 
per head of fowl in a year at one quarter of a ton, and that is 
quite a lot, you know. JOHN WYNDEN. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


FOX HUNTING 
A REPLY TO THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT 


S1r,—The Duke of Beaufort is mistaken in assuming that 
opponents of hunting credit a wild animal with the same 
feelings as a human being, but it is contended that wild animals 
feel pain like tame ones, and the law of England denies them 
any part of its protection. Where in the name of reason, or 
mercy, or common sense, is the justification for such an 
extraordinary distinction ? 

A hunted fox may die instantly, but in any case, the cruelty 
of hunting consists in the chase, which may last for several 
hours and reduce the quarry to what is described as “a 
beaten condition.” The analogy of the stag at bay, destroyed 
by a humane killer, and the beast in the slaughter house is 
false, for the latter has not been chased perhaps for three or 
four hours on a hot summer’s day until exhausted he is forced 
to face his pursuers, defending himself as best be can, and 
sometimes receiving a mauling from the hounds until the 
huntsman comes on the scene to despatch him. The hinds, 
not having antlers to protect themselves, are sometimes 
“hauled down ” by hounds before they can be killed. Even 
the organised shooting during the war years is preferable to 
hunting. 

Humanitarians have never advocated poisoning or trap- 
ping foxes; in fact, the movement against the gin trap is, 
like the movement against hunting, humanitarian in inspira- 
tion. It is now illegal to set traps in the open, and any 
infringement of this law can be dealt with if the eye-witness 
will only inform the Police or the nearest R.S.P.C.A. 
Inspector. Sport has tended to aggravate the setting of 
steel traps as a suffering poultry keeper cannot trespass on 
the property of fox preservers to deal with the trouble at 
the source. 

If foxhunting was made illegal, the fox preservers would 
dig out the foxes from the earths to instant death at sight, 
this being the least cruel of all methods of destruction. 

Regarding the claim that the National3/Farmers’ Union 
decided wholeheartedly to,/support the British Field Sports 
Society in its fight against the proposed anti-hunting Bill, it 
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would appear that the N.F.U. Headquarters have made no 
official pronouncement on their attitude to the Bill either 
for or against. All that has taken place seems to be that they 
have forwarded B.F.S.S. ‘‘ Sportsman’s Pledge ’’ literature 
and petition forms to their County Branches, as they have also 
done the literature of the promoters of the Bill. A number 
of County Branches have passed resolutions against the Bill, 
though I was interested to read the following comment on 
this by Mr. Clyde Higgs, who contributes the feature: 
“A Farmer’s Ruminations” to The Countryman: “ It is not 
for the N.F.U. to issue resolutions approving or disapproving 
at their meetings. As so often, the Union does not represent 
true farming opinion, but rather that of a vociferous 
minority.” 

The Duke rightly claims that hunting demands hardihood, 
coolness, courage, quick decisions, judgment and patience, 
and I suppose that was why it was followed by officers of 
the British Army before the war. Some regiments had their 
own draghunts—a form of sport which humanitarians have 
always advocated as a humane substitute for the animal 
hunt. We would continue to appeal to those who follow a 
live quarry to come into line with the humane opinion of the 
day by generally adopting the drag, which is popular in 
some districts. By our advocacy of this sport we refute the 
accusation of some of our opponents that, like the 17th 
century Puritans, we oppose hunting not so much because it 
gives pain to the quarry, but because it provides pleasure 
for those who take part in it. ° 

Yours faithfully, 
J. C. SHARP. 
Secretary. 
League Against Cruel Sports, 
58 Maddox Street, London, W.1. 
December 18, 1948. 


S1r,—In the December issue of The National Review there 
is a very balanced discussion of the merits of Field Sports. 
Those who attack Foxhunting take a subjective rather than 
an objective view of the fox. But even to do that the 
attackers do not give themselves the best opportunity. Those 
who attack this sport, and other field sports, are not, in 
general, those who have at one time participated, and then, 
through revulsion, dislike and disgust, turned their backs on 
it and decided-that in the light of personal experience nothing 
can be said in favour of such activities. 

8 When an objective view is taken, the observer views the 
fox with ever-increasing respect. Many are likely to come to 
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the conclusion that courage rather than fear is his outstanding 
attribute. 

There was news one day of foxes in a hollow tree stump in 
the middle of a park. Terriers were taken up a ladder and 
dropped into the hollow. Before long a sturdy dog-fox was 
bolted, and, alighting in the midst of the surrounding hounds, 
was coursed in full cry and got clean away. There was a 
brace : and the vixen quietly waited her time until all hounds 
were in full cry after her mate and then descended with no 
undue precipitancy and walked away in a leisurely manner. 

It is a poor Hunt that does not have the best terrier-man 
living. This particular one gives up his summer holidays and 
in return the engineering firm for which he works allows him 
off each hunting day. 

Hounds were at fault in covert ; the terrier-man was riding 
his bicycle along the road waiting to be called on. As he 
looked down he saw a fox padding the crown of the road 
beside him. He could not believe his companion to be the 
hunted fox, and they kept company for three-quarters of a 
mile without a murmur. But the interest does not end there. 
There is an account extant of an exceptionally good hunt in 
that very country more than 40 years ago. At one stage 
hounds were baffled and lifted the best part of a mile to a 
holloa. The fox had been seen foiling his scent along the 
crown of the road for this distance. It is tempting to speculate 
whether this manoeuvre had been handed down in fox archives 
in a manner similar to the von Schlieffen plan that was dished 
up by the Germans in one war after another. 


I,am, Sir, 
Yours, etc., 
AN M.F.H. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


THE LATE LORD LLOYD* 
HIS LIFE, CHARACTER AND INFLUENCE 


By THE RicHT Hon. Sir Percy LORAINE 


ET me begin by offering to Mr. Colin Forbes Adam my 
| cosa congratulations on what I understand is his first 

venture in the realm of biography. Let me invite his 
readers to accept as faithful his record of George Lloyd ; the 
man, the administrator, the driving force in British politics, 
the great public servant of high quality and attainment, 
the unsparing worker, the keen orientalist, the tireless travel- 
ler, the believer in the rdle and the mission in the world of 
Britain, of the British Empire, of the British races, the friend 
of his friends. 

George Lloyd and I were linked by an intimate and life- 
long friendship ; even long periods of separation necessitated 
by our respective occupations and duties, did not avail to 
loosen it. We were much of an age, actually he was a good 
year older than I; in later years, when he took a justified 
pride in his youthful appearance, this seniority caused him 
a good deal of humorous annoyance ; we were contemporaries 
at Eton, we were shipmates in the Constantinople Embassy. 

At Eton we knew each other quite well, though we were 
not in the same House, and despite the fact that he was a 
wet-bob and I a dry-bob. In Constantinople the friendship 
ripened and became fast. 

I well remember George’s restlessness and discouragement 
“at the small quantity and the unimportant quality of the 
work he was given to do”’ in the Constantinople Chancery. 
I can vouch for the frequency and vigour of his complaints 
because I was for the most part the recipient of them. The 
real responsibility lay, however, with the archaic organisation 


,at that time of Diplomatic Missions in foreign capitals. All 
‘the labour in the Chancery had to be done by the junior 


Secretaries, the unpaid Service Attachés (my category) and 
the unpaid Honorary Attachés (George’s category). That 
involved the docketing and registration of correspondence, 
the fair-copying of dispatches for signature, the coding and 


*The Life of Lord Lloyd. By Colin Forbes Adam. (Macmillan and 
Company, 1948.) 
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decoding of telegrams, paraphrases, translations and other 
drudgeries. There were no shorthand typists, typewriting 
machines were not supplied ; there were few, if any, demands 
on one’s intelligence; all that was required was absolute 
accuracy and strict attention to detail in these dull and 
humdrum tasks. Excellent schooling no doubt, and maybe 
salutary ; but most unlikely to be congenial to George’s 
temperament or, for that matter, to mine. 

Small wonder, then, that some of us—and the moving 
spirit was George—started to try and find out about greater 
things and larger issues that were being handled in the 
Embassy, and formed ourselves into what would to-day be 
called a discussion group. It was quite informal, it just 
happened like that. The more permanent members were 
George, Pat Ramsay, Gerald Fitzmaurice and myself. Others 
would sometimes join us, Aubrey Herbert most often, and 
were always welcome. And sometimes our gatherings took 
on a convivial aspect. Discussions ranged over many subjects, 
men, matters and policies. It was nearly always George 
who threw down the bone we were going to gnaw; and we 
gnawed it pretty thoroughly. No doubt a good deal of 
nonsense was talked ; but all the same we learned quite a 
parcel of wisdom. 

Gerald Fitzmaurice put a great deal of ballast into the 
discussions. At that time he was 2nd Dragoman, Harry 
Lamb being 1st Dragoman. He was, of course, a good deal 
our senior ; his command of the Turkish tongue was amazing ; 
he had travelled in remote parts of the Sultan’s dominions 
that very few Europeans ever ventured to tread. He had 
contacts with Turks all over the Ottoman Empire, at a time 
when contacts between the Sultan’s subjects and Europeans 
were not viewed with favour in high Turkish places. He was 
a mine of information on local events, local customs, and the 
ways of thought and action of Turkish departments and 
officials. I can still see him, with his big, deep-chested frame, 
his huge red moustache, his blue, Irish eyes alternately 
shrouded or twinkling with the kindliest malice, saying what 
he had to say, in his booming voice, and ending up with a 
deep and sort of deprecating chuckle. 

Fitzmaurice has to come rather prominently into this 
picture, not only as a remarkable character, but also as 
having exercised, in my opinion, a profound influence on 
George in this formative stage of his career. And the influence 
was nothing but good. In later days, when the men of the 
Committee of Union and Progress had got control of Turkish 
destinies, the régime under which the Ottoman Empire fought 
the two Balkan wars and joined hands with the Central 
Empires in the First World War, I heard, and I believe it to 
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be true, that Gerald Fitzmaurice became an object of deep 
suspicion with the ruling clique. If the charge was that in 
Fitzmaurice’s opinion it was not in these men’s hands that the 
Ottoman Empire and the Turkish nation would find salvation, 
there was some justification for it. If the charge was that 
Fitzmaurice was anti-Turkish and an enemy of the country 
and its people, nothing could have been more untrue or more 
unjust. Fitzmaurice’s sympathy for Turkey and the Turks 
was as deep as his knowledge and understanding of them. 
This view would, I know, be endorsed by George Lloyd, and 
I therefore make no apology for the digression. Mr. Forbes 
Adam has rightly stressed the influence of Sam Cockerell 
on George in the formative period. I must see to it 
that the influence of Gerald Fitzmaurice is also placed on 
record. : 

So, one way and another, and outside Chancery hours, 
which were pretty long, life passed pleasantly enough in the 
Constantinople of Sultan Abdul Hamid for this group of 
friends in the Embassy. We used to ride out together, play 
polo—George was a horribly tenacious No. I—go round the 
bazaar, haggle with the merchants and sometimes talk with 
the grave-visaged mussulman greybeards in the Bezesten, 
visit the ancient monuments, both Christian and Islamic, in 
which the “‘ Eastern Rome” abounds, or undertake one of 
the excursions in the neighbourhood for which both banks of 
the Bosphorus, and the shores and islands of the Sea of 
Marmara, offer such enchanting opportunities. 

In 1907 these happy days came to an end; the band of 
friends dispersed. Fitzmaurice alone stayed on in the Em- 
bassy ; George went on the mission to Mesopotamia which 
was to win him such golden opinions; Pat Ramsay was 
transferred to another post ; I went on to Tehran, which it 
took me some two months to reach via Beyrout, Aleppo, the 
Euphrates valley, Baghdad, Basra, the Karun valley, the 
Bakhtiari mountains and Isfahan, catching a glimpse of 
George at Baghdad. 

By the time I got back to England in 1909 George was 
on the eve of his first election and of the House of Commons 
phase of his existence. It did not take him long to make a 
position for himself in the House. However, despite the 
characteristic vigour and thoroughness with which he hurled 
himself into his new activities and took his stand on the 
problems of the day, he came to feel that a parliamentary 
career was not his true vocation. It is quite true that, by 
taking such a bold initiative in the summer of I914 to ensure 
the closing of the political ranks to face the threat of war, 
George achieved a conspicuous personal success and rendered 
a highly important service to his country. I think, neverthe- 
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less, that he was glad enough to quit the Westminster scene 
when he got his mobilisation orders for active service with the 
Warwickshire Yeomanry, in which he already held a Com- 
mission. 

During the war George’s path and mine lay far apart ; 
we seldom met, we occasionally corresponded. His part 
was active, and arduous; mine sedentary, and arduous. 
At the outbreak of war I had already been two years in the 
Paris Embassy. I was eager to join in the fray. I sought 
permission to join the armed forces, basing my claim on pre- 
vious commissioned service in the South Africa war. I was 
informed, however, that Sir Edward Grey had found it neces- 
sary to request all diplomatic officers to remain at their 
post for the duration of the war. I had George’s full sympathy 
in the circumstance. It would not be worth mentioning 
the matter except that for years past George had envied me 
this experience and had made it, with playful earnestness, 
quite a grievance against me that I had stolen a march on 
him by volunteering for service in the Imperial Yeomanry 
when an undergraduate at New College! Well—from 1914 
to 1918 the boot was on the other leg, and it was for me to 
envy him an experience I would gladly have shared. 

During those long and hazardous years one of the things 
I looked forward to most was to see George and to have 
spacious time in which to compare notes, exchange our 
experiences, and gnaw all the bones that the war had laid 
bare and that the post-war world would have to cope with. 
It was not to be. Before I joined up, in the early days of 
1919, with the Secretariat of the British Delegation at the 
Paris Peace Conference—an excellent environment for the 
meeting I had contemplated—George had already gone to 
India and taken up the Governorship of the Bombay Presi- 
dency. 

It was.there, at Malabar Point, that I next saw him, in 
November, 1921, stayed with him in Government House, 
and was an eye-witness of the vicissitudes of the Prince of 
Wales’s visit and of the amazing scene at the railway station 
on the departure of His Royal Highness, so well described 
by Mr. Forbes Adam, which marked its triumphant conclu- 
sion. I was on my way to Tehran to take up my duties as 
His Majesty’s Minister there—my first independent command 
—and I had made the sea voyage to Bombay in the delightful 
company of Blanche Lloyd. 

When the tumult of the royal visit had subsided there were 
still some days before I had to embark for the head of the 
Persian Gulf; and then George, Blanche and I could talk. 
They were still pretty busy, so I used to go over and have 
breakfast with George and then we met again anyway in 
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the evening. Nothing could have been more pleasant than 
dining with them, and two or three members of George’s staff, 
in their cosy private apartment. Thus came at last the 
meeting and the exchange of ideas to which I had looked 
forward so long; and it was very stimulating. George gave 
me a wonderful picture of his work in India, his hopes, his 
aims, his ambitions, his difficulties and disappointments ; 
I told him about France and Spain in war, the Peace Con- 
ference, of my time afterwards in Warsaw, with the Polish- 
Bolshevik war on and, at one moment, with the Red Army 
only fourteen kilometres distant from the gates of Warsaw ; 
then we would discuss my forthcoming mission to Persia, and 
I must say that George, having in mind the collapse of the 
Anglo-Persian treaty made by Lord Curzon during the Peace 
Conference, and a recent and rather forceful reminder by the 
Soviet Government in Moscow of Russian interest in northern 
Persia, took a rather dim view of my prospects! However, I 
did contrive to stay there for five years. 

Again, happy days; again, all too short; again the 
invigorating stimulus of the choc d’idées and the satisfactory 
feeling that everything could be discussed and that there 
were no unbridgeable chasms between our ways of thought 
or our norms of conduct. George in the middle of a great 
adventure ; I on the threshold of one. Both of us had pro- 
fited by our experiences during the great struggle of the four 
years of war and were the better trained to face our responsi- 
bilities ; both a little sceptical of the ‘‘ new diplomacy,” a 
little doubtful whether the recent peace settlements were 
calculated to procure a long period of peace, and whether the 
new League of Nations would succeed in minimising the risks 
of war or eliminating the arbitrary element from the acts of 
powerful States. Also we were both anxious, in view of 
certain signs and portents during the recent upheaval, about 
Britain’s future relations with the East, especially perhaps 
with the Islamic portion of it, a matter to which we attached 
no small importance. 

Then I disappeared into the Iranian highlands; when I 
finally emerged from, them George was already settled into 
his job of High Commissioner for Egypt and the Sudan. 

Cairo was to link our two lives together again, but in quite a 
different way. For it fell to my lot in late summer of 1929 to 
be appointed as his successor. I do not wish to dwell on the 
circumstances of his “ resignation’ on July 23, 1929. That 
subject has been treated with dignity and restraint in the 
volume under review. From a professional point of view my 
appointment was to me a source of pride and satisfaction. It 
was a post I had for long wanted and for which I had long 
prepared myself by much reading, thought, and discussion 
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with anyone I met, official or other, who had first-hand 
acquaintance with its problems. 

From the personal point of view, the salient feature of 
which was, obviously, my close relations and friendship with 
George Lloyd, my pride and satisfaction were blunted and 
dimmed with other feelings that were less congenial. I had 
applauded George’s appointment in 1925; I felt very confi- 
dent he was the right man for the task; I was genuinely 
delighted to know that this great opportunity had come to 
him. I believed he would seize it with both hands, I sin- 
cerely hoped that during his time in Cairo a great advance 
would be made towards the settlement of our relations with 
Egypt, in respect both of Egypt herself and of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, on the lines and in the spirit of the Declara- 
tion of 1922. It would be of course an uphill task ; the pro- 
blems were delicate and difficult, especially so as regards the 
interlocking of the Egypt and the Sudan issues, and it was 
patent to every student of the story of modern Egypt how 
often, when the way seemed clear for settlement on an agreed 
and mutually satisfactory basis, things suddenly turned sour 
at the eleventh hour. It had happened only too often already 
before George’s “‘ resignation ’’ ; it happened again, more than 
once, before the signature of the Treaty of 1936. The posi- 
tion has not been dissimilar since the question was raised of 
a revision of that Treaty. Sir Nicolas O’Conor, the Ambas- 
sador under whom George and I served in Constantinople, had 
a pet epithet, ‘‘ cogglesome,’’ for questions that he found 
baffling. It is a very apt one for the Egypt-Sudan problem. 

On my return home in 1926, on transfer from the Legation 
in Tehran to that in Athens, I had passed through Cairo, had 
stayed with George in the Residency, and made full use of the 
opportunity to learn his views on the position in Egypt and 
the lines on which he considered that it ought to be handled. 
These views are well summarised on pages 196 e¢ sequitur of 
the book under review, and need not be recapitulated here. 
They seemed to me clear and logical ; I had no means at that 
time of assessing the likelihood of their meeting with success 
in Cairo or enjoying whole-hearted support in London. 
George’s presentation of them was, as usual, concise, well- 
reasoned, and appealing. He was well aware of my ambition 
one day to be appointed to Cairo; he was in full sympathy 
with it ; he went even further ; for he told me that if, when 
his mission ended, the Foreign Office wished—and he thought 
it very likely they would wish—to fill the post from the ranks 
of the regular Diplomatic Service, there was no one to whom 
he would more gladly hand over the reins than myself. 

In the summer of 1929 I was home on leave from Athens 
and no prospect of promotion to a higher-ranking post was 
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discernible. I was taken entirely by surprise when, summoned 
rather peremptorily to London, I was asked whether I would 
fill a vacancy in Cairo, if it occurred ; I was told that it was a 
matter of public urgency, and that my reply was needed then 
and there. Whispers had not unnaturally come already to 
my ears that a certain amount of friction had been engendered 
between George Lloyd and the Department ; I had no idea 
at the time that political issues were involved. In the cir- 
cumstances I felt it to be my duty, as a public servant, to 
accept. It was not congenial to me to do so without first 
explaining to George himself the position in which I had been 
placed. This it was, in the circumstances, impossible to do. 
I relied therefore on the closeness and unbroken loyalty of 
our friendship to prevent any suggestion from lodging itself 
in his mind that I had been angling for his office. My trust 
was not misplaced. I soon had an opportunity of explaining 
to him the whole circumstances and he was emphatically of 
opinion that I had taken the only possible course. So far as 
my appointment was concerned there was no tinge of chagrin 
or jealousy in his attitude ; on the contrary, as his mission in 
Egypt had been terminated, he was right glad that I should 
take my trick at the helm in Cairo, and very cordially he 
wished me greater good fortune in the task than he himself 
had enjoyed. Not many men are capable of such mag- 
nanimity in a moment of bitter disappointment and thwarted 
ambition. 

Mr. Forbes Adam has ably told the story of how George, 
after this grievous and painful setback, gritted his teeth, 
swerved not an iota from his conception of public duty, and 
devoted himself in an ever increasing tempo to the cause of 
Britain and her Empire. In action and debate he made him- 
self felt. It gradually became recognised in the country— 
and I myself heard echoes of it, even in unexpected quarters— 
that though you could disagree with his views on national and 
imperial interests, and many did, you could not ignore them. 
There was a fire in the man, and it burnt with a flame of unmis- 
takable purity. It shone ever more brightly in the encircling 
gloom of events on the continent of Europe during the few 


‘years that preceded the outbreak of the Second World War. 


The work that he got through was prodigious. President of the 
Navy League and of the Central Asian Society, Chairman of 
the Empire Economic Union, of the Seamen’s Hospitals and, 
later, of the British Council, Air-Commodore of No. 600 (City 
of London) Fighter Squadron of the Auxiliary Force, flying 
himself, earning a competence in the City, an amazing expen- 
diture of energy, a great example of unselfish devotion to the 
public weal, and all of it leading to, and multiplying his 
qualifications for, the office of Secretary of State for the 
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Colonies which was bestowed on him in the Churchill Govern- 
ment of 1940. 

During the period 1929 to 1940 correspondence between 
us languished—each of us had our hands full; his tasks have 
been alluded to; mine were the missions entrusted to me in 
Cairo, Ankara and Rome, and they were no sinecure. Per- 
sonal contacts were few; once or twice he flashed through 
Cairo; other occasions were more spacious, when he visited, 
either as a private person or on business of the British Council, 
Turkey and Italy. Then we could talk at length and take up 
all the threads. And we had occasional glimpses of each other 
when I was at home on. leave. This seems mean fare for a 
close friendship ; but it never appeared so to us ourselves ; 
we always began straight where we had left off on the last 
occasion ; and, besides personal affection, I think that what 
held us so closely together were the ideas we shared in common 
of the duty of public service and of the high mission of Britain 
and her Empire in the world. Ways and means could divide 
us, and often did; but such divisions never shook our broad 
understanding. 

Then, on June 10, 1940, came the declaration of war by 
the Italian Fascist Government, communicated to me orally 
by Count Ciano. On June 11, accompanied by the ladies and 
gentlemen of the Diplomatic and Consular staffs in Italy, and 
by a number of British subjects resident in Italy, I left for 
England ; we did not get there till the end of June. One of 
my first visits was to George, in the Colonial Office. He was 
intensely happy in his new charge and in the magnificent 
opportunity of translating into action some at least of his 
life-long dreams. I felt too that it was the great moment of 
his life and that, in some ways hardened, in others mellowed, 
by his earlier struggles, triumphs and rebuffs, having lived 
down in his soul the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
mature, tense, forceful, and a greater national figure than even 
he himself realised, he was cast for the part he was best 
equipped to play in the greatest ordeal that Britain and the 
Empire had had to face. About the gravity of that ordeal, 
about the wisdom, determination and spirit of sacrifice that 
would be needed to emerge from it, neither he nor I had any’ 
doubts. Neither of us underrated the deadly danger we were in. 
There was the man, there was the occasion, the call had come, 
he had answered it, he was on the stage, poised to play his 
part in one of the greatest dramas in the history of mankind. 
This could, and should, be the crowning of a great career ; 
also the friendship and understanding that joined us could 
perhaps find opportunity to reach its highest fruition. Alas! 
none of these things were to be. The hand of the Reaper 
stretched out and took him from our ken. The Reaper stole 
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from him victory, perhaps; vindication, for certain; and, 
I think, not a little romance—if romance is the fulfilment in 
one’s lifetime of a cherished dream. For alongside the prac- 
tical, hard-thinking, resolute, galvanic George, there was also 
the George that dreamed dreams. Perhaps the dream- 
moments were rarer in his later life. It is difficult to know. 

The book written by Mr. Forbes Adam is, rightly, a record, 
well documented, intelligently put together, understanding, 
and very readable. It is, rightly, not an apologia. It con- 
tains, rightly, an appreciation, commendably objective when 
one remembers his close personal association with the subject 
of his biography at a very important stage of his public career 
—the Governorship of the Bombay Presidency. For George’s 
personality was not one that men, young or old, could easily 
escape. George did not suffer gladly neutrality towards the 
things in which he believed. I would say that the whole set- 
up of his mind led him to prefer a convinced opponent to a 
convinced neutral. 

Perusal of the book, besides recalling many pleasant 
memories of my life with which George is closely associated, 
besides reviving the acute sense of loss that overwhelmed me 
when he died, has also led me to some reflections that, for a 
number of years past, have not been strangers to my mind. 

How many people to-day will lay this book aside and say: 
“Oh well, no doubt Lord Lloyd was a very fine fellow ; no 
doubt he sincerely believed that stuff about the British 
Empire and the British Mission in the world to help backward 
peoples and train them for self-government, and all that. No 
doubt in his day he did a lot of good according to his lights ; 
he was a fighter, too, and we all respect that. Just the same, 
isn’t this all as far away as Queen Victoria or, for that matter, 
Queen Elizabeth ? We've moved a long way since his time, 
everything has changed, and everything is going to be 
modernised on some kind of basis of world co-operation. No 
doubt that Sukkur Barrage was quite a good show—at the 
time. Probably it will need heightening and other alterations 
by now. Still, that is a job nowadays for the Indians ; and 
we needn’t worry... .” 

I fear that sort of view is a possible one. I could not share 
it. I believe that the British Empire needs such men and, as 
time goes on, will need more of them ; men of firm character, 
clear vision, utter integrity and undivided loyalty. This 
generation may feel no need for them. Can we feel so sure 
that another generation will not need them ? Shall we still be 
breeding them, or will the stock have petered out ? 

I hope that some of Mr. Forbes Adam’s readers will ponder 
these things. 

Percy LORAINE. 
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MR. CHURCHILL’S PAINTING* 
By JoHN BETJEMAN 


T is useless to try to blind one’s eyes to the personality 
|: the author. of this slim, attractively produced book. 

It would be fun, and probably correct by all the rules of 
unprejudiced criticism, to treat this little work as though the 
author were any amateur painter who may be seen sketching 
away on a fine Saturday afternoon and who wanted to convey 
his or her enthusiasm to others. It would be fun, but it is 
impossible. | 

The three chief reasons against treating the book as any 
book on amateur painting are these: First, Mr. Churchill is 
a really respectable painter, much better than most amateurs 
and, in my opinion, better than many of the painters who 
exhibit at the Royal Academy. If the reader will forgive a 
personal note here, I would explain that I am a feeble, but 
painstaking, amateur artist myself and my father was a much 
better one. I have been brought up in an atmosphere of 
amateur art and am accustomed to looking at pictures. 
When I went to the Royal Academy in 1948, I followed my 
usual practice of not buying a catalogue until I had been once 
round the exhibition. One of the pictures on that first round 
which most attracted me was of a goldfish pool, a thoughtful 
study in greens, enhanced by the orange of the goldfish and 
most carefully observing the different greens of different kinds 
of leaf and then how each shade of green changed as it was 
reflected in water. The whole was slapped on to the canvas 
with such vigour and courage that I thought it must be the 
work of an established painter. I really did not know, until 
I bought a catalogue, that it was by Mr. Churchill. I think, 
therefore, that Mr. Churchill deserves to be studied as an 
artist on his own merits, and not just as a painstaking 
amateur. 

The second reason is that Mr. Churchill is a prose stylist 
who writes so much better than most writers on art that his 
book is in a class by itself. 

The final reason is that his approach to art is grand, 
reverent and modest at once. The amateur who wishes to 
learn the rules of perspective and technical hints about the 
application of paint will gain no information from this essay, 
but he will find in it a stimulus to go on with painting or to 
take it up, if he has not already done so. 

The author opens with the wise and tenable theory that 


* Painting as a Pastime. By Winston S. Churchill. (Odhams and 
Ernest Benn. 10s. 6d.) 
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everyone who uses his brain a lot in one direction should give 
it a rest by using it in another. Reading in a foreign language, 
or even bricklaying, he cites as examples of brain-resting, 
but the best of all is painting. It quickens the visual memory, 
it can be carried on for longer in old age and the “ surly 
advance of decrepitude ”’ than can the futile games-playing 
with which so many old Englishmen strain their ageing hearts. 

He tells us that he did not take up painting until he was 
over 40. In May, 1915, he was a member of the Cabinet 
and the War Council, worried by the war, “a spectator of 
the tragedy, placed cruelly in the front seat.” One Sunday 
he was messing about with his children’s paint boxes. The 
next morning he bought a canvas and oil paints and an easel. 
Then he was nervous and did not know how to begin. But 
Lady Lavery happened to call and splashed paint over his 
canvas to make a blue and white sky, and then “I seized 
the largest brush and fell upon my victim [the canvas] with 
Berserk fury. I have never felt any awe of a canvas since.” 

He paints only in oil because it is easier in that medium 
to correct mistakes. He seems to have had lessons from 
Orpen and Lavery, and, no doubt, other painters. He is 
principally interested in bright colour and is deeply influenced 
by the French impressionists, and by Cézanne in particular. 
He likes recording the effect of light on water, on brick walls, 
on trees, and seeing surfaces as split up into hundreds of 
gradations of colour. Most of the colour reproductions in 
this book, though excellently printed so far as registration 
is concerned, are too small to show the brushwork in which 
he delights and which is so distinctive a part of his painting. 
One enlarged coloured detail of one picture would have been 
welcome. 

What will charm all artists, whether professional or ama- 
teur, will be the modesty of the author, his reverence for the 
subject and his desire to go on learning. He records memor- 
ably the pleasure painting has given him in travel—“ the 
vain racket of the tourist gives place to the calm enjoyment 
of the philosopher, intensified by an enthralling sense of 
action and endeavour. Every country where the sun shines 
and every district in it, has a theme of its own. The lights, 
the atmosphere, the aspect, the spirit, are all different ” ; 
in the task of putting on paints—“‘all one’s mental light, 
such as it is, becomes concentrated on the task. Time stands 
respectfully aside, and it is only after many hesitations that 
luncheon knocks gruffly at the door.”’ And this is the most 
endearing sentence of all: ‘‘ When I get to heaven I mean to 
spend a considerable portion of my first million years in 
painting, and so get to the bottom of the subject.” 

It is this artist’s humility and loving regard for the works 
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of the Creator that enable the most blasé critic or bigoted 
protagonist of this or that school of painting to look with 
admiration at his charming, clear flower pictures, or that 
most impressive painting, “‘ Chartwell under Snow, 1947,” 
which shows winter sunlight on Kentish brick and dark 
firs while the snow slips from steep roofs and brown and 
yellow winter lawns under a wet and sparkling English thaw. 


J. BETJEMAN. 


WILD GOOSE , THE MODERN VERSION 


Miss Antra Lesiiz’s book (TRAIN TO NowWHERE, Hutchinson, 16s.) 
is an arresting narrative covering the war years, full of vivid description, 
exciting adventures and extremely shrewd and penetrating character 
studies. 

Miss Leslie’s experiences in the Middle East make thrilling reading, 
especially for those who knew that part of the world during that stirring 
and eventful time. Her comments on the many eminent personalities 
she came across are both fair and astute. Lovers of France will find her 
book particularly interesting, and her account of the fighting in the 
Vosges should be a useful record when the byways of military history 
are explored. Miss Leslie is certainly one of the girls who vindicated 
the greater opportunities accorded to women during the recent war. 
She took her place beside the men, in danger and hardship, with extra- 
ordinary efficiency, gallantry and endurance. She points out that the 
French gave women more responsibility, and greater freedom to circulate 
at the front. From my own experience with the British and French 
Armies during the First World War, I would agree that among the 
French there is a greater sense of equality and camaraderie: but in 
a tight corner the British outlook may have its advantages. 

Another book has given a somewhat similar picture of the French 
army, as experienced by a woman in the first war—.A Happy Foreigner, 
by Enid Bagnold—but Miss Leslie’s story illustrates the comparatively 
larger part played by women during the recent total war. Train to 
Nowhere is graced by a foreword from Field-Marshal Lord Alexander 
of Tunis, who is a close neighbour of Miss Leslie’s in Ireland. This 
foreword shows keen appreciation of Miss Leslie’s feelings for the 
French Army by the person best qualified to endorse her sympathetic 
understanding of those warriors in the wider context of the Allied war 
effort. 


Joan ALTRINCHAM. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


BRUMAIRE: THE RIsE OF BONAPARTE. By J. B. Morton. (T. Werner 
Laurie Ltd. 125. 6d. net.) Mr. Morton is already a well known historian 
of the French revolution, and his latest book has further established his 
reputation. His lucid style, and firm grasp of the essential factors which 
played their part in this strange and complicated story make this book not 
only valuable historically, but also enthralling reading. Brumaire is 
concerned with the years 1795 to 1799 and the events which led up to 
Napoleon’s assumption of power. The passing of the years has in no 
way dulled the controversy which has raged over Napoleon Bonaparte’s 
achievements, ambitions and character, and his genius has remained so 
vital that ever since his death it has fired the imagination of succeeding 
generations of writers. It is an inevitable part of his astonishing character 
that feelings should still run so high on this subject, and the result has 
been that much that has been written has been more than ordinarily biased. 
Mr. Morton is too good an historian to let his personal opinions sidetrack 
him once he is fully launched on his story, being content to produce a 
clear-cut picture of the succession of events which led up to Bonaparte’s 
rise to power in France. Only in his introduction does he really make it 
clear where his sympathies lie. 

About the great constructive work achieved by Napoleon during his 
four years as Consul there can be no argument, and Mr. Morton’s book 
leaves us in no doubt of the necessity there was at this time that a man of 
exceptional administrative power and personality should have taken over 
the direction of government in France before that country was finally 
brought to ruin. The whole story of the Directory, which went before, 
is one of almost unbelievable corruption and degradation in high places. 
It is no wonder that the people should have turned with such hope 
towards the one man who they felt might unite the country and alleviate 
the misery into which they had fallen. But what they desired most of all 
he was never able to give them. Under his rule they were never to have 
peace. It was perhaps his tragedy that although he stopped at no means 
to create the appearance of having been constitutionally elected to power 
in a civilian capacity, it is mostly as a military commander that the world 
remembers him. The four constructive years of the consulate are often 
forgotten. Experience seems to show that in the end this must be the 
fate of all dictators. But the parallels are too easily drawn, and in fact, 
beneath the surface the circumstances are never the same. The story of 
Brumaire is not an attractive one, and yet the lies, the deceit, the trickery 
had their beginning in Napoleon’s belief that he could only bring all the 
elements in the country together if he was elected to power as the people’s 
representative. It was to be in vain, for when the conspiracy was on the 
verge of defeat he had to resort to the one thing he wished to avoid—a 
military coup. 

One of Mr. Morton’s achievements as an historian is his capacity for 
writing of the men and women of a past age so that they appear once more 


as living, vital beings. 
JANET HARDINGE. 
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Tuey Burtt on Rock. By Diana Leatham. (The Celtic Art Society, 
Glasgow. 155. net.) Some of the material of this book will already be 
familiar to National Review readers from articles which have been contri- 
buted by Miss Leatham. In this book she has widened her theme into 
an account of the history of the Celtic Church, embracing the whole 500 
years of its existence. It is a great story of high endeavour, and the 
author recounts with sympathy and charm the lives of the individual 
saints, with the strange mixture of legend and documented fact which has 
grown up around their names. Not the least strange of the facts is that 
the story of this branch of the Christian Church should have had its 
beginnings in the deserts of Egypt, spreading northwards through Gaul to 
the shores of Britain. To the Picts and Scots and ancient Britons the 
Word was brought, and many monasteries were founded by these early 
missionaries. é 

The Church’s fight was to be a hard one, for even when the Christian 
religion seemed well established it was threatened with extinction first by 
the Anglo-Saxon, and then by the Viking invasions, but finally both these 
races were to be incorporated into the culture they had sought to destroy. 

The story of our early saints is a very human one, and throughout the 
different lives runs the same undercurrent of personal charm and selfless 
devotion to their calling. The austerity which they practised in their 
lives in no way impaired their perpetual joy in the beauty of the earth, 
and their natural sympathy with the men and women around them. One 
of the most endearing characteristics which appears in nearly all the 
saints’ lives is their love of birds and animals, and these would share in 
the lives of the solitary contemplatives. 

The individual lives of these saints are well known but Miss Leatham 
has given them a renewed interest by placing each one against its historical 


background. Janer Harpmnce. 


GENERALS AND ALLIES 


THE ROLE OF GENERAL WEYGAND : CONVERSATIONS WITH His Son. By 
Jacques Weygand. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 125. 6d.) War as I 
Knew Ir. By General George S. Patton, Jr. (W. H. Allen. 18s.) 
THe STrLwELt Papers. By General Joseph W. Stilwell. Edited and 
Arranged by Theodore H. White. (New York: William Sloane 
Associates. 4 dollars.) THe War in Burma. By Roy McKelvie. 
(Methuen. 155.) THE CANADIAN ARMY, 1939-1945: AN OFFICIAL 
HisroricaL SuMMARY. By Colonel C. P. Stacey. (Ottawa, the King’s 

Printer; London, H.M. Stationery Office. 125. 6d.) There can be no © 
doubt that history cast General Weygand for a very tragic part. In the 
First World War, as Chief of Staff to Marshal Foch, he stood at the very 
centre of the personalities and forces which brought the Allies to victory. 
In the Second World War, as a man of over seventy, he was summoned 
to command in the West when the armies of France were already mortally 
stricken, and only four weeks later was forced by his responsibilities and 
sense of duty to advise the Reynaud Government to ask for an armistice. 
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In The Role of General Weygand, an important historical document and a 
book notable for restraint, dignity and filial piety, Commandant Weygand, 
using the device of formal conversations with his father, has set down the 


‘General’s experiences during this crucial period and his subsequent 


reflections upon them. 

The scene in which General Weygand worked was dark, confused, 
and heavy with impending disaster. Communications broke down, vital 
conferences could not be arranged, liaison was often impossible. In these 
circumstances British decisions could not always be co-ordinated properly 
with the French, and misunderstanding and criticism became inevitable. 
Especially bitter was French resentment over British refusal to throw into 
the Battle of France the R.A.F. metropolitan fighter squadrons whose 
victory three months later in the Battle of Britain laid the foundation of 
ultimate Allied victory and of France’s own liberation. But at the time 
none of this could be clear ; and General Weygand’s criticisms remind us 
once again that in the life-and-death alliance in which geography and 
history have joined Britain and France, loyalty, like patriotism, is not 
enough unless sufficiently reinforced by strength. 

General Patton was the only American field commander in the 
European theatre whose personality became familiar to the British public 
during the Second World War. War as I Knew It consists mainly of the 
account of the United States Third Army’s part in the campaign in 
North-West Europe which he wrote for friends from diary material that 
he regarded as too outspoken for publication at present. The man who 
emerges from these pages is interesting and in many ways attractive. 
Patton had the defects of his qualities: he was often over-hasty, intem- 
perate in criticism, and somewhat too fond of playing his own hand. 
But he had a keen mind and a vigorous imagination, was well read over a 
good range of history, had a high sense of his responsibilities as a com- 
mander and an instinct for the dramatic strokes which his men loved, and 
was an excellent fighting soldier. 

General Stilwell was another fine American fighting soldier, highly 
regarded by the troops under his command, and effective in the field, who, 
however, had the misfortune to be given work during the war for which 
he was largely unsuited. The Stilwell Papers have been compiled from 
his personal command journal, from longer essays, analyses and occasional 
writings, and from letters to his wife. Like any book drawn from such 
sources, this one is biased and incomplete ; so much so, indeed, that it is 
a doubtful kindness to Stilwell himself to have published it. Stilwell was 
very unlucky. American policy towards China was sentimental, ignorant 
and largely misconceived ; it lacked proportion and follow-through ; and 
Stilwell’s position with Chiang Kai-Shek was therefore impossible 
throughout. In addition, Burma, for good reasons, came lowest in 
priority of all major theatres of war. Any keen commander in this 
situation would have been doomed to disappointment and frustration. 
But Stilwell, despite great courage and personal integrity, made it all much 
worse for himself through sheer lack of the imagination, sympathy and 
understanding which his duties with the Chungking Government and 
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his relations with the British authorities in India and the South-East Asia 
Command demanded. 

There are many reflections of Stilwell and his strategy in the book by 
Mr. McKelvie, formerly a military observer and information officer in 
South-East Asia Command, who tells here the story of the entire war in 
Burma, primarily from the British standpoint. A shrewd journalist, 
Mr. McKelvie shows keen understanding of the psychology of the British 
troops who served in Burma. His very factual book is packed with 
material indispensable for understanding the personalities and events of 
this highly important, though remote, neglected and controversial, 
theatre of war. 

The Canadian Army, 1939-1945, by the Director of the Historical 
Section of the Canadian General Staff, is a comprehensive outline of the 
work of the Canadian Army in the Second World War. The bulk of the 
book is devoted to the Canadian field army’s distinguished conduct in 
the fighting in Sicily and Italy and in the campaign in North-West Europe 
which began with the invasion of Normandy in June, 1944. The Dieppe 
raid of 1942 is treated in detail for the first time. The Canadian Official 
History proper is to be produced about two years hence. Meanwhile, 
in the present interim volume Colonel Stacey has given an admirably 
clear and informed account of the achievements of a fine body of men of 
whose part in the Second World War not only Canadians but all members 
of the British Commonwealth may rightly take pride. 

Not least among Mr. Churchill’s achievements as a war leader was his 
success in solving or surmounting sufficiently for practical purposes the 
vast, tangled, thorny problems which the stresses of conflict impose on 
allies and alliances. In any future major war Britain will once more be 
fighting not alone but as a leading member of a great coalition. In 
another struggle we may not again be blessed with a war leader of 
transcendent genius. It is therefore necessary for us to set to work 
betimes to read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest the lessons about allies, 
alliances, and their problems which books like these teach. 


JuLes MENKEN. 


BritisH Puant Lire. By W. B. Turrill. (Collins. 215.) In the past 
three or four decades botanists have enlarged our knowledge of plants 
from a bare description of the British Flora to the evolutionary history 
of the species forming it. This new botanical learning has hitherto been 
scattered in many monographs, text-books, specialised studies, and papers 
in technical journals. Dr. Turrill, writing with authority as Keeper of 
the Herbarium and Library at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, and one 
who has himself contributed largely to these recent advances, now comes 
to the aid of the plant-lover and general reader by presenting this new 
material in a form which, though it sometimes costs an effort to grasp, 
opens new vistas of understanding and enjoyment to those who persevere. 
His book is a study of British plants as living and changing organisms 
with a past, a present and a future. In writing it he has drawn upon the 
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full resources of modern plant ecology, cytology and genetics, as well as 
many other specialised subjects. Among his most fascinating chapters 
are those dealing with the influence of the Ice Age on the British Flora, 
with the geographical relationships of British plants to European, 
American and other species, with the habitat factors of British plants, and 
with plant communities and the factors affecting them. Particularly 
informative to the non-specialist are his chapters on variations, adaptation 
and natural selection, and the study of heredity in British plants. Many 
problems connected with the British Flora still await investigation. 
Some must be reserved for the specialist and professional. In others, as 
Dr. Turrill points out, competent amateur naturalists studying systema- 
tically the common species in our fields can do valuable work. As befits 
a book by the Editor of the Botanical Magazine, British Plant Life is 
beautifully illustrated. J.M. 


THE Romantic Batter. With an Introduction by Sacheverell Sitwell. 
(6s. 6d. net.) Tropica Birps. With an Introduction by Sacheverell 
Sitwell. (6s. 6d. net.) GARDEN FLowers. With an Introduction by 
Robert Gathorne-Hardy. (6s. 6d. net.) (Batsford Colour Books. 
B. T. Batsford Ltd.) These three books all belong to the new series of 
** Batsford Colour Books” of which the general editor is Sacheverell 
Sitwell, who has written the introduction and notes to two of the books. 
This should make a delightful series, with the high standard of colour 
plates, and each subject introduced by a well-known authority. 

Mr. Sitwell starts the series with a book on the Romantic Ballet, intro- 
duced by himself. The illustrations are coloured lithographs of the 
period, and indeed nothing could be more charming. These, combined 
with Mr. Sitwell’s knowledge of this period of the ballet, create a vivid 
and nostalgic impression. The romantic ballet was at its height between 
1840 and 1850, and although Giselle is practically the only one of these 
old ballets which is now danced, the names of the great ballerinas of this 
time are remembered by all lovers of the ballet. Marie Taglioni who 
created the role of “ Sylphide,”’ Carlotta Grisi the original “‘ Giselle,” 
and Fanny Essler. Mr. Sitwell recalls that Marie Taglioni was one of the 
first dancers to appear on her points, ‘‘so that dancing, in its classical 
sense, may have been said to have begun with her.” 

Mr. Sitwell has also written the introduction to Tropical Birds, which is 
illustrated from plates by John Gould the 19th century ornithologist. 
This subject gives Mr. Sitwell full scope for his love of the exotic. The 
pictures lead us into a world of such riotous colour and startling beauty 
that the first feeling is one of unreality. The birds of Paradise, the 
cockatoos, the parrots, all of them show us nature at her most lavish, in a 
mood of reckless, éxtravagant beauty. The variations of plumage which 
the species have evolved amongst themselves show an almost unbelievable 
range of exquisite line, and form and colour. 

The plates in Garden Flowers have been taken from the illustrations by 
Mrs. Jane Loudon, who published several flower books in the last century. 
These flower pictures are delightful, and no less so are Mr. Gathorne- 
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Hardy’s notes. He gives us a short account of the history of flower 
illustrating, and since this was an art particularly suited to female talent, 
tells us some very charming stories of a few of the more famous of these 
artists. Their work may create a pleasant atmosphere of quiet tranquillity, 
but this was by no means always reflected in their lives, judging by 
Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s accounts. It is interesting to note that several of 
the flowers illustrated here were in Mrs. Loudon’s time new in this 
country, and yet we have already come to regard them as quite common- 
place. After looking at these plates this seems a pity. J.M. 


THE POLICE STATE 


Tuts Was My Cuorce. By Igor Gouzenko. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
10s. 6d.) Divrrrov Wasrrs No Butters. By Michael Padev. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 55.) Derr SS-Sraar. By Dr. Eugen Kogon. 
(Stockholm : Bermann-Fischer Verlag.) Igor Gouzenko is the young 
Russian cipher clerk whose flight and disclosures uncovered one of the 
principal Soviet spy rings in Canada. The present volume is his autobio- 
graphy and apologia. Though marred by over-popular editing, it is an 
obviously authentic document, creditable to its author, and often very 
moving. In Dimitrov Wastes No Bullets Mr. Padev tells the true story of 
the trial and execution of Nikola Petkov, the leader of the Bulgarian 
Agrarian Party and Parliamentary Opposition, who was hanged—or, 
rather, strangled, for Bulgarian hanging is a slow strangulation—by 
Communist orders in Sofia Central Prison in September, 1947. This is a 
book of burning sincerity about a distortion of justice as gross and as 
wicked as even the Communists with their black, blood-stained, brutal 
record can produce. Der SS-Staat (The SS State) is a description and 
analysis of the Nazi concentration camps and the SS who were their 
creators and lords by a well-known Catholic sociologist, a former member 
of the Austrian Christian Social Party, who endured the Buchenwald 
regime for years and survived. The accuracy of the book is vouched for 
by other victims who contributed from their own experience to the 
material it contains and who also criticised that material in detail. Its 
genuineness is attested not only by the clearest internal evidence, but also 
by the witness of others, among them a SHAEF team under whose 
authority Dr. Kogon produced the first authoritative official report on 
the German concentration camp system. In passing it may be noted 
that the Russians have again put the notorious Oranienburg-Sachsen- 
hausen concentration camp to its former use. 

These books have a twofold interest. The first is personal. All 
three authors have passed through harrowing experiences. Mr. Gouzenko 
appears as an intelligent, sensitive, honourable man, who, despite rigorous 
education as a Communist, became deeply hostile to the Soviet regime 
because of its corruption, hypocrisy, cruelty, oppression and sheer 
barbarity. Mr. Padev, after escaping from his country in 1941, was an 
influential broadcaster during the war in the Bulgarian Service of the 
B.B.C. Largely an English Liberal in outlook, he also has gone through 
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the purgatory of disillusionment after being outraged to the depths of 
his being by the monstrous tyranny and inhumanity of Communism in 
practice. Dr. Kogon, a convinced liberal Catholic and a writer and 
editor of distinction, had no illusions about Nazism to lose ; but no man 
could pass unscathed through the strain, the hardship and the moral and 
spiritual anguish of seven years in Buchenwald. 

In its general aspect Mr. Gouzenko’s experience also underlines the 
peril of Communist espionage, which is immense in size, Protean in form, 
and microscopic in detail. The spy ring of which the Soviet embassy in 
Ottawa was the centre was only one out of eight or nine extensive Soviet 
spy tings in Canada. Britain and the United States are honeycombed 
with similar organisations. The scale of Soviet espionage in other 
countries depends on their importance in the Communist scheme. In 
Mr. Gouzenko’s day the headquarters of Soviet espionage were in 
Moscow. ‘They were vast, as they must be to handle an immense flow 
of material—a flow in which military secrets bulk large. About all this 
Mr. Gouzenko writes from personal knowledge, for as confidential cipher 
clerk- his main work was the encoding and decoding of espionage 
messages. 

Even more important is the light these books throw on the terrifying 
modern phenomenon of the police state. On this subject all tell the 
same tale, though from different standpoints. Once Communists and 
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Nazis were established in power, the main means of rule by both has been 
the deliberate creation and ruthless exploitation of fear. Past tyrants 
have also used fear, but never on the present scale, for never before has 
science provided such gigantic power for misuse by a few perverted 
hands. We are only beginning to understand how unspeakable are the 
horrors that follow. Here Dr. Kogon’s profound sociological and 
psychological analysis is exceptionally helpful. But we still have much 
to learn before we shall be adequately armed against the monstrous threat 
which the unparalleled spiritual wickedness of the one remaining great 
police state holds out alike to its own cruelly misused people and to all 
civilisation everywhere. 


THe ProsiemM oF EAsteRN Gauicra. By Stanislaw Skrzypek. (The 
Polish Research Centre, 51, Eaton Place, London, S.W.1.) The problem 
of Poland’s eastern frontier became acute in 1944, when the scale of 
Russian claims first became known; and the present small study dates 
from that period. It confines itself to the three south-western provinces 
of pre-war Poland, and assembles a mass of material not otherwise easily 
accessible about the history of the area, its treatment at the Paris Peace 
Conference in 1919, its ethnographical and economic structure, and the 
position and problem of the Ukrainians in pre-war Poland. Tiough 
obviously an ex parte statement, the important material brought together 
here is largely historical in character and in the main is therefore not 
out-dated. This material requires careful consideration by anyone who 
wishes fully to understand the historical background and problems of 
Eastern Europe. J.M. 
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of British Racing Classes from Internationals down to Pram Dinghies, _ 
the result of painstaking research on the part of the author, Mr. T. L 
Stocken. Invaluable as a work of reference. 


THE Misstonary. By Cornelia Spencer. (Harrap. tos. 6d.) The 
author is a sister of Pearl Buck, the well-known writer of novels dealing « 
with the Chinese. The Missionary i is a novel with its setting also set in 
China, and depicts the life of a missionary and his wife among a small | : 
group of Americans in a little town on the Communist controlled region 7 
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Some VicrorRIAN PorTRAITS AND OTHERS. By Hilda Martindale, 7 
(Allen and Unwin. tos. 6d.) Intimate and human portraits of twelve | 
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Doctors, Maids, Clergymen, Sir Ernest Barker says of this work: “ To 
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PUNCH IN CAMERA-LAND. (The Focal Press. 155.) A history of © j 
photography with amusing cartoons as seen by Mr. Punch since the 3 
middle of the last century. 


Str Harry Horspur. By Anthony Trollope. (Williams and Norgate, 
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